
“Flying Wind Tunnel”: This experimental modification of a Lockheed P-3S has been used secretly 
since 1943 to test characteristics of airfoils which are installed as envelopes, of false wings, over the 
permanent wing structure. Here it is testing a turbine pump designed to suck boundary layer turbu- 
lence from the surface of a laminar-flow airfoil section. The suction slot, and the pump at the airfoil 
root, are shown clearly. The five-ft. yaw meter on the nose has brought the craft the nickname of “The 
Swordfish.” 


Simplified Supersonic Speed Wings Being Rushed 

Cast and forged types known to be under devel- 
opment to meet problem of thinness and smooth- 
ness Page 7 

Republic to Try Exhaust Turbines in 'Compound Engine' 

Designers look forward to power recovery of as 
high as one-third; other engineers see drawbacks 
but see net economy Page 10 


Kaiser Studies Transcontinental Airfreight Line 

Firm of consultants working on survey; start of 
service in near future considered possible, using 
surplus C-47’s Page 35 

Close Airline— CAA Cooperation On Problems Seen 

Encouragement found in recent four-day confer- 
ence where many worrisome industry matters were 
settled Page 38 
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Here is a prize example of the smooth 
regulation Westinghouse Mot-O-Trol offers 
for modern electronic control on countless 

This grinding operation required closely 
regulated speeds over a wide range in 
machining hardened pump liners. But the 
cumbersome overhead controls of these 30- 
year-old grinders were unable to meet these 
demands. Excessive vibration ground chatter 
marks into the liners. Subsequent honing 
became inaccurate. Setup time was high. 

The answer was found in replacing the obsolete 
controls with Westinghouse Mot-O-Trol, an electronic 
drive combining an electronic rectifier (to change a-c 
to d-c) and a d-c driving motor with stepless speed con- 
trolled by a potentiometer in the pushbutton station. 

The grinding operation showed immediate improve- 
ment. Vibration and chatter marks were eliminated. 
Precision was sharply improved; setup time was cut. 
And the new arrangement saved 35% in floor space. 

This case history is typical of the flexibility of 
Mot-O-Trol in solving any control problem requiring 
wide-range stepless speeds and close, automatic regu- 
lation at all speeds and at varying loads. Your nearest 
Westinghouse office has all the information in Bulletin 
B-3301. Or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

J-60567 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE— Despite whatever 
convincing arguments Army chiefs presented to Con- 
gress for unification of the armed forces into a single 
Department of Defense, it is rather a safe bet that 
there will be no such overall consolidation. Reason: 
politically unfeasible. To form such a combine would 
mean the strongly entrenched and tradition-wise con- 
gressional committees having jurisdiction over the 
Army and Navy would have to vote themselves out 
of existence. Congressional bodies are not in the 
habit of voting themselves out of existence. 


BUAER REORGANIZATION— Plans are being 
advanced for reorganizing the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics into a more compact and simplified unit. Based 
on war-time experiences, recommendations have been 
made and plans are well along to fit the reorganiza- 
tion into a pattern which will include four key posts 
instead of the present complex organization which 
includes some 13 units. New organization would fit 
into a pattern like this: Chief of the Bureau, Deputy 
Chief of the Bureau, Engineering division and Mate- 
rials division. 


SEPARATE AIR FORCE— Capitol Hill observers 
sensitive to political trends say this does not mean 
there might not be a separate Army Air Force. Such 
is entirely possible and much sentiment is developing 
for that proposal. It might even create new House 
and Senate committees. As for the Naval Air Arm, it 
is very likely that the Navy will keep that under its 
wing. It will take something more than a political 
atomic bomb to blast Naval air from the Navy De- 
partment. 

CONTRACT TERMINATIONS — Although the 
goal for cleaning up contract termination problems 
had been fixed for Jan. 1 by both the AAF and 
Navy, there appears little liklihood that this can be 
accomplished. Numerous contractors have been tardy 
in reporting termination cases. Many of them missed 
the Oct. 15 deadline. It now appears that quite a 
number of important cases still will be unfinished 
after the first of the year and that the work may not 
be finished before March. 


SURPLUS TO FLIGHT SCHOOLS— Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration is preparing a regulation to per- 
mit aviation technical and flight schools to obtain 
non-flyable aviation surpluses at reduced rates. These 
schools have been unable to qualify under the present 
educational program as the law limits it to non-profit 
educational institutions. Prices for the trade schools 
will be above those charged non-profit schools (S3 50 
for a B-17, for example), but still below regular dis- 
posal prices. 


AERONAUTICAL BOARD REORGANIZES— A 
sweeping reorganization of the Aeronautical Board 
has centered in its hands all military aircraft produc- 
tion controls. Functions and files of the now defunct 
Aircraft Production Board, Joint Aircraft Committee 
and Aircraft Resources Control Office have been moved 
to the board which is being staffed by high ranking 
Army and Navy officers. Only effect of the Board's 
actions on civilian production will be in the fields of 
standardization and research. 
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UGLY DUCKLING OF THE AIR WAR 


The Flying Jeep 

“We need all the Ducks we can get 
down here” declared the Marine Corps 
major who piloted one of the two am- 
phibians flying from Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal. Among other duties per- 
formed, these two Ducks accounted for 
no less than twenty dramatic rescues at 
sea. To pleas for “more Ducks’,’ Colum- 
bia Aircraft workers at Valley Stream, 
L. I., responded with ever-mounting 
efforts, setting an outstanding record 
for performance in war production. 

Navy-named “J2F-6” Columbia’s 
Duck earned a unique place in the affec- 
tions of our fighting men along far- 
flung, remote battlefronts. When a 
tough flying job had to be done, with 
landing and takeoff from tight spots 
and rough waters, this sturdy amphi- 



bian consistently came through. Widely 
used for rescue, scouting, photography 
and urgent transport of medicines, 
ammunition and food, the Duck was 
dubbed the jeep of the air. 

One of Many Rescues 

One example of its work will suffice 
to explain how welcome a sight a Duck 
was to Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard men at ’a lime when our com- 
munications were stretched to the limit. 
A Duck was called to the rescue of a 
Marine officer who had been two days 
in the water and four days on an iso- 
lated coral strand. Three violent comb- 
ers hit the Duck when she was land- 
ing, shaking up pilot and mechanic. 
Both were surprised to find that her 
metal hull was takingno water. The pilot 
ad to taxi gingerly to keep off the reef. 
4 — CONTENTS 


This was too fast for the castaway who 
tried to swim it. Finally, the mechanic 
dived overboard with a rope and hauled 
him in. All three braced for the takeoff, 
which was accomplished safely in a 
series of bounces on slamming waves. 



Transmutation 

Columbia’s plane was an ugly duck- 
ling alongside the sleek fighters and 
stately bombers which handled the 
fighting part of the war. But, as the 
story goes, the unbeautiful Duck proved 
its worth and is now being transmuted, 
under Navy supervision, into a clean- 
lined amphibian which will have all 
the rugged qualities of its predecessor, 
with greatly increased load and range. 
Like the Duck, Columbia's new aircraft 
will “go where other planes won’t and 
do things other planes can’t!’ 



Please Don’t Inquire Yet... 

Indicative of the important role to 
be played by the new Columbia am- 
phibian is the fact that its future com- 
mercial uses cannot yet be advertised. 
Inquiries, therefore, are not invited for 
the present. Columbia Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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NEA-PCA Merger Expected 

Definite steps towards a merger 
of Northeast Airlines with Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines were 
being taken late last week by the 
directors of the two companies. 
Announcement of a favorable de- 
cision was expected shortly. 

Discussion of the merger, which 
would mean loss of Northeast’s 
identity through absorption by 
PCA, is the first disclosed since 
American Airlines and Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines announced a simi- 
lar plan last August. Like that one, 
the NEA-PCA deal would involve 
exchange of stock. 

If decided on by the two com- 
panies and approved by Civil 
Aeronautics Board, it will have 
the effect of an extension of PCA’s 
routes through the New England 
area and on into Montreal and 
Moncton, Canada. PCA’s network 
extends through the Eastern and 
East Central States. New York is 
the only city served by both com- 
panies. 



► Although the contract from the AAF was canceled, Chrysler continues some 
development work on its 2,500-hp. liquid-cooled aircraft engine. More than 
four years were required between design and delivery of the first unit. Com- 
pany officials doubt if the engine will be put into production. 

► October aircraft production totaled 470 acceptances by the Army and Navy. 
Of these, 83 were bombers, 248 fighters, 70 transports, two communication, 
55 special purpose target craft, and 12 gliders. Transports included 18 C-54G’s. 
one C-74, three C-82's, 37 C-47's, and two C-117’s. 

► AAF has canceled 90 of the 100 CG-10A Trojan Horse gliders it had or- 
dered from Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp., or a reduction from about Sl4,- 
000,000 to S8,000,000. Company payroll probably will not be cut, however, 
because of other work. 

► Ryan has on paper a high speed jet fighter it believes will be superior to its 
FR-1 Fireball now in limited production for the Navy. Although prior to the 
Jap capitulation, the FR was regarded by the Navy as its principal fighter 
weapon against the fast and light Nip fighters, the contracts were drastically 
reduced after VJ Day and enthusiasm for the combination of conventional en- 
gine and jet has waned. Navy engineers are studying the new design. 

► Curtiss-Wright will move its airplane division operations from Buffalo to 
Columbus on Jan. 1 instead of next June as planned earlier. Change is made 
possible by cancellation of Eastern Air Lines' order for the Commando. 


Norris to Resign 

Resignation of Eugene W. Nor- 
ris as director of technical service 
of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion of America will be announced 
this week. Norris has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of Lus- 
combe Airplane Corp. 

Nichols Dies 

Jack Nichols, vice-president of 
TWA, and Austin Naylor and Milo 
Campbell, also of TWA, died in an 
airplane accident last week in 


► Look for United, Eastern and American to follow PCA's announcement of 
orders for the Martin 202 transport. 

► A United Press dispatch quoting a Russian publication's mention of a USSR 
dirigible took U. S. government and industry officials by surprise. It was the 
first indication that Russia had built any rigid ships. Russia, about a year ago, 
and again a short time ago, sought information from Goodyear on lighter- 
than-air products but it is understood the State Department frowned on such 
discussions and Goodyear did not go ahead with them. The Russian suggestions 
were ambiguous and did not clarify whether blimps or dirigibles were to be 
the subject of the investigations. Industry observers believe the single news 
item may be a turning point in prompting government action on the subject. 

► Pan American Airways is expected to discontinue operations through Browns- 
ville sometime next year, probably utilizing the New Orleans gateway ex- 
clusively from the east to Mexico City, and another point farther west for Los 
Angeles traffic to the Mexican capital. 


Pay Raise Offer 

Offer of a 15 percent pay boost 
for 24,000 hourly paid production 
workers is expected to forestall 
one of two serious strike threats 
against Lockheed Aircraft. Mem- 
bers of Aeronautical Lodge 727 of 
the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL, are to ballot 
within 10 days on acceptance or 
rejection of the offer, given after 
two days of negotiations following 
a Nov. 4 lodge ballot in which 93.7 
percent of the votes cast were for 
authorization of a strike. Still omi- 
nous at the end of the week was 
the threat of a walk-out of Lock- 
heed engineers, unionized by En- 
gineers and Architects Association. 


► North American's new experimental . Navy fighter, the XFJ-1, is nearing 
completion at Inglewood. Airframe may be completed by early November 
with initial test flights now scheduled for December. 

► Grumman has introduced an employees' retirement plan, retroactive for a 
period of five years prior to Jan. 1, 1943, for which it will bear all costs, both 
for contributions and administration. Maximum pension is set at $6,000. 

► An order from Consolidated Vultee for 1,000 Franklin 150-horsepower air- 
cooled engines has been received by Aircooled Engines Corp. 

► Development of a new aircraft lacquer that«is said to assure greatly improved 
safety in airplane operation by reducing fire hazards in lacquered surfaces is 
reported by Monsanto Chemical Co. 

► Surplus Property Administration is expected to announce shortly the alloca- 
tion of at least 30 additional planes of various C-54 types, plus a few C-53’s. 

► Timm Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., maker of plastic-plywood trainers 
and aircraft components, has as one of its post-war projects a new automatic 
self-cleaning vacuum sweeper with a drawer dust container and automatic cord 
reel. 
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MEANS TODAY'S HIGHEST 
STANDARDS OF ACCURACY! 

split into millionths by light. A second is o long spon of time, 
s now cut to lightning-flash instants by advanced engineering, 
ce of innumerable products involving timing must not 
only be precise on demonstration; they must be dependable; and 
long-lived in their dependability. 

TEL-AIR SUPERIOR TIMING MECHANISMS 
IMPRESSIVELY ATTESTED 

Tel-air's manufacture of timing mechanisms is exceptional. Tel-air 
production of bomb fuzes (tiny I 
itself. Preference for Tel-oir by 


Tel-air. With RESOURCEFUL engineering, tooling, and prodi 
is a fine art here. 
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Simplified Supersonic Speed Wings 
Being Rushed By Major Producers 

Cast and forged types known to be under development to 
meet problem of thinness and smoothness; Lockheed reveals 
"flying wind tunnel.” 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Today’s airplane wings, as costly 
as they are complex in construc- 
tion, must be considered obsolete 
and on their way out in the light 
of still-secret engineering devel- 
opments now being rushed by 
major American aircraft manu- 
facturers. 

The proximity of military su- 
personic flight may be expected to 
force into being new wing shapes 
and radical construction methods. 

► Projects — Known to be under 
serious consideration are: 

► A “forged” one-piece hollow 
metal wing, requiring neither 
beams nor ribs for strengthening, 
its contour and “knife” leading 
edge machined and finally polished 
to ultra smoothness; 

► A very thin solid metal airfoil 
for fighters and winged missiles; 

► A thin cast metal wing, probably 
for winged missiles; 

► A wing in which the metal skin, 
fitted with internal rivet plates, is 
wrapped over beam and rib frame- 
work and secured by internal 
riveting. Electrically-fired explo- 
sive rivets may be used. The result 
will be a wing of exceptionally 
smooth surface; 

► A wing in which the metal skin 
has been die-formed and then is 
slipped, glove-like, over the inter- 
nal framework for spot-welding 
into secure position. 

► Objective — Smoothness of con- 
tour appears to be the prime ob- 
jective in research now under 
way. The quest for thinner wings, 
as well as smoothness, calls for 
elimination of surface riveting and 
general simplification of internal 
wing structures. 

Definitely indicative of the new 
wing trend are the Bell and Lock- 
heed jet fighters now in produc- 
tion. In both types the production 
of smooth wings is laborious and 


costly, calling for countersunk 
riveting, the grinding of rivet 
heads flush with the skin surface, 
putty-filling of skin irregularities, 
painting, buffing, and waxing. 

► Research — Lockheed has just re- 
leased a photo (see cover) of one 
“flying wind tunnel” with which 
research into high-speed wing 
flow is being conducted. The 
plane, an experimental modifica- 
tion of a P-38, may be equipped 
with false wings built to any air- 
foil desired. A special cockpit has 
been provided for an engineer- 
observer, while instruments in the 
nose are recorded by automatic 
camera. 


Hiller Firm Building 
Two-Place Commuter 

Four commercial projects, in- 
cluding one "bus type,” being 
developed by young California 
designer. 

Four commercial helicopter 
projects are under development in 
Berkeley, Calif., by Stanley Hiller, 
Jr., following his separation from 
Henry J. Kaiser and organization 
of United Helicopters, Inc., which 


he heads as president and general 
manager. 

Now under construction are a 
two-passenger 100-mph. Com- 
muter which Hiller expects to 
have in test flight by February; a 
“Link-type” helicopter trainer, the 
prototype of which sas been tested; 
and an electric-motored toy iden- 
tified as the Hiller Jet Helicopter 
Trainer. 

► “Bus Type” — Still in the design 
stage is a “bus type” helicopter 
Hiller is developing for an un- 
named transportation company. 

A two-passenger all-metal Hil- 
ler-Copter completed by Hiller 
under Kaiser sponsorship remains 
the property of Kaiser and has 
been shipped to Kaiser Cargo’s 
Fleetwing Division at Bristol, 
Penna. Hiller said that while 
Kaiser retains rights to manufac- 
ture under Hiller licenses, the 
West Coast industrialist has no 
participation in United Heli- 
copters. 

► Commuter — The young helicop- 
ter designer told Aviation News 
he anticipates early assembly-line 
production of the Commuter, 
which will have a body length of 
less than 12 feet, a 31-ft. rotor 
wingspan, dual controls, and a 
full-view plastic shell cabin. A 
150-tp. engine will be used. 

► The extreme caution Hiller has 
showed in extended tests of his 
original Hiller-Copter, first flown 
a year ago, should be considered 
an indication that the young in- 
ventor, now 22, will not plunge 
recklessly into commercial pro- 
duction. The prototype undoubt- 
edly will be flown extensively 
before Hiller applies for a com- 
mercial certificate. 



BOMBER-DESTROYER : 

A new photo of the XP-53, built by Lockheed as a bomber-destroyer. 
An overgrown version of the P-38 Lightning, it is powered by two 3420 
Allison "double” engines. 
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Commercial Rating of Rockets 
Seen As Aerojet Corp. Reconverts 

California firm, a subsidiary of General Tire & Rubber, 
will turn to development work as JATO production for Army 
and Navy decreases. 


The first commercial evaluation 
of rocket power may come from 
what probably is the largest “pri- 
vate enterprise” rocket research 
laboratory in the United States. 

Military development of rockets 
by Aerojet Engineering Corp., of 
Pasadena, Calif., as part of Army 
and Navy rocket programs, will be 
turned directly into commercial 
fields as military production is 

► Exploration — It is reasonable 
that Aerojet's owners, General 
Tire & Rubber Co., will not limit 
Aerojet’s post-war research and 
production experience without a 
full exploration of the rocket’s in- 
dustrial value. 

Aerojet’s engineering staff may 
be expected to produce at the 
earliest moment an estimate of 
whether, and how soon, rocket 
power will be economically prac- 
tical as a prime mover for aircraft. 
Such a report will end much of 
the imaginative speculation con- 
cerning cargo rockets, passenger 
rocket service and human flight 
into outer space; all provocative 
but so far theoretical. It should 
give the aircraft and air transport 


industries a substantial base on 
which to plan, if feasible, their 
next steps beyond present con- 
cepts of jet propelled flight. 

► Secrecy — Heretofore, virtually 
all of Aerojet’s activities, other 
than the development and produc- 
tion of jet assisted take-off 
(JATO) rockets, have been ob- 
scured by military secrecy. Much 
of the detail of its research may 
continue in the secret category for 
some time to come. 

Within Aerojet’s 70 acre proving 
ground at Azusa, Calif., crowded 
with production, research and 
testing facilities, two basic devel- 
opments are being followed. 

► Solid fuel rocket research — ad- 
vancing the utility of JATO 
rockets. Aerojet, officials have 
initiated studies with airline en- 
gineers and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to determine the com- 
mercial uses for the device. 

► Liquid fuel research — embracing 
rocket designing that may offer 
great promise of commercial util- 
ity, and the exploration of new 
types of fuels with objectives of 
improving thrust, reducing fuel 
consumption and obtaining fuel 


which will be acceptable for com- 
mercial operations. 

Several types of resonance jet 
engines have been designed by 
Aerojet engineers and currently 
are under test, with an eye on 
their commercial future. 

► Promise — Ear-splitting in their 
operation and ravenous in their 
consumption of fuel, liquid rocket 
motors now under test neverthe- 
less show considerable promise in 
their light weight, simplicity and 
range of power. One motor small 
enough to fit into the fuselage of 
the average single seat fighter, 
and weighing only a fraction of 
the weight of a conventional 
power plant, delivers 6,000 lbs. of 
static thrust. 

Small liquid rocket engines de- 
veloped by Aerojet for assisted 
take-offs have been used on mili- 
tary aircraft and have been tested 
as brief duration sources of auxili- 
ary power to boost the combat 
speeds of fighter planes. The ap- 
plication of rocket power to all 
types of aircraft waits only the 
aircraft designers’ ability to design 
aircraft to fly at speeds where 
rocket power is economical, Aero- 
jet engineers believe. 

► Reliable — More closely approach- 
ing commercial utility today are 
Aerojet’s solid fuel JATO motors 
which have an exceptionally high 
ratio of thrust to weight and have 
proved safe and reliable. Elec- 
trically ignited by a simple push 
button, these motors are delivering 
rated thrust in from 2/10 to 4/10 
of a second. These motors, with 
the addition of a “thrust stopper,” 
can be stopped at any time during 
their run by the pilot. 

The JATO fuel, while generat- 
ing terrific power when burning, 
has the commercially appealing 
advantage of extreme safety. The 
fuel is stable and insensitive to 
shock, and requires pressure with- 
in the motor and a temperature in 
excess of 725 deg. F. for ignition. 
The motors may be safely stored 
for periods up to one year. 

► Other Uses — The possession of 
heavy military orders for solid 
fuel JATO motors and the success 
of research aimed at eliminating 
the smoke generated by present 
fuel compounds undoubtedly will 
hasten the commercial use of this 
form of rocket power, which has 
had experimental application be- 
yond aviation. Successful Army 
tests have been run in moving 
heavy mud-mired trucks by banks 
of JATO motors attached to the 
sides of the vehicles — pushing 
them forward and at the same 
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time blasting away mud that 
would halt following trucks. 

Until recently, with the appear- 
ance of General Tire & Rubber as 
owner of 'controlling interest. 
Aerojet existed largely as a JATO 
project, putting to military appli- 
cation the original rocket research 
conducted by the Company’s or- 
ganizing stockholders, most of 
them California Institute of Tech- 
nology scientists. 

► Officials — President of Aerojet is 
W. O’Neil of Akron, Ohio, who 
also is president of General Tire 
& Rubber. The remaining officers 
of the company are Dan A. Kim- 
ball, vice-president; A. H. Rude, 
executive vice-president, T. E. 
Beehan, secretary-treasurer, W. E. 
Zisch, assistant secretary; and E. 
E. Nelson, director of sales and 
chief engineering test pilot. 

► Research leadership of Aerojet 
is provided by Dr. Fritz Zwicky 
world famed Caltech astro-physi- 
cist, director of research; Dr. N. 
B. Moore, former assistant direc- 
tor of research at Curtiss-Wright 
and noted for his wind tunnel 
work, is manager of research. 
Brooks T. Morris is assistant di- 
rector of research. Dr. M. J. 
Zucrow is chief technical advisor 
to management and Dr. A. L. 
Antonio, chief process control en- 
gineer. K. F. Mundt is chief engi- 
neer, R. B. Young is senior liquid 
fuel rocket motor designer, and 
W. L. Rogers is senior solid fuel 
rocket motor designer. 

W. L. Pierson Elected 
To TWA Directorate 

Warren Lee Pierson, president. 
American Cable and Radio Corp., of 
New York, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air. Pierson is a 
former president of Export-Import 
Bank in Washington and is also a 
director of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., the U. S. Com- 
mercial Co. and Rubber Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Surplus Sales Check 

Surplus Property Administra- 
tion has established its own “police 
force” to check on the observance 
of the law in disposal of surplus 
property. 

The new Surplus Property Com- 
pliance Enforcement Division is 
headed by Joseph F. Carroll, for- 
mer Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion agent. Criminal cases are 
referred to the FBI, and if prose- 
cution is warranted, to the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Arnold Report 

The weapons of today are the 
museum pieces of tomorrow, 
General Arnold emphasizes in his 
just-released report to the Secre- 
tary of War, adding that the 
B-29, the Superfortress of today, 
soon will belong in the Smith- 
sonian Institution with the Wright 
and Lindbergh planes — its place 
to be taken later by bombers that 
will carry 50 tons of bombs, 
planes with jet or rocket motors 
capable of flying around the 
world at supersonic speeds. 

In the past, the commanding 
general of the AAF comments, 
the United States has shown a 
dangerous willingness to be 
caught in a position of having to 
to start a war with equipment 
and doctrines used at the end of 
a preceding war. 

► Paid Heavily — "We have paid 
heavily for this error,” he says. 
“A repetition of this error in the 
future could mean annihilation.” 

General Arnold’s report covers 
the air war in Europe and in the 
Pacific, and air future power. 


Kinner Changes Name, 
Plans Horizontal Motor 

Announcement of plans for a 
new, small, horizontal-type engine 
for private aircraft has been made 
by Kinner Motors, Inc., simultane- 
ous with the disclosure that name 
of the company has been changed 
to Gladden Products Corp. 

No details were given regarding 


Stresses Progress 

Air power, he said, includes a 
nation's ability to deliver cargo, 
people, destructive missiles and 
war-making potential through the 
air to a desired destination to ac- 
complish a desired purpose. 

Total Activity — Air power, the 
General adds, is not composed 
alone of the war-making compo- 
nents of aviation. It is the total 
aviation activity — civilian and 
military, commercial and private, 
potential as well as existing. 

The General recalled that at the 
outset of this war, some of the 
leading aircraft manufacturers 
stated that they could not make 
the necessary number of airplanes 
in the time set. 

“They also believed that only 
aircraft companies could manu- 
facture aircraft because of the 
precision methods required,” and 
then added significantly, "as it 
turned out, automobile, refriger- 
ators, radio and other manufac- 
turers quickly learned to produce 
aircraft and related equipment 
with precision methods.” 


the new engine, which is still in 
the design stage. Meanwhile, 
Gladden will continue manufac- 
ture of replacement parts for the 
many Kinner engines now in use. 
The company will likewise con- 
tinue servicing such engines. 

► Another divsion of Gladden, con- 
cerned with hydraulic controls, is 
working with lightplane manufac- 
turers on such controls. 



Rocket Proving Ground: This is the first published photograph taken 
inside Aerojet’s carefully-guarded 70-acre proving ground at Azusa, 
Calif. Standing beside a prototype 6 ,000-pound thrust turborocket are 
G. P. Fairburn, service test mechanic; J. B. Hull, instrument engineer 
and E. E. Wilson, Aerojet sales manager and chief test pilot. 



NEW HARLOW DESIGN: 

If flight tests of the new all-metal Harlow experimental plane, above, 
meet expectations, Max Harlow, Pasadena, Calif., the designer, plans to 
redesign the fuselage to provide a four-place cabin (Aviation News, 
Nov. 5). Speculation that Rheem Manufacturing Co., might be entering 
the personal plane field with this model, is discounted by Harlow, who 
says the metal fabricating company’s only interest was in financing and 
production of the experimental model. The new plane has a 220 hp. 
Lycoming powerplant, with 150 mph. indicated cruising speed. Harlow 
had a four-place, all-metal plane in production pre-war with a 165 hp. 
engine. 
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Republic To Try Exhaust Turbines 
In "Compound Engine” on Rainbow 

Designers look forward to power recovery of as high as one- 
third; other engineers see drawbacks but concede net fuel 
economy is possible. 


Another serious attempt to use 
a “compound engine” on aircraft 
is indicated in references to “jet 
booster assist” features of Repub- 
lic Aviation’s forthcoming high- 
speed, long-range transport, the 
Rainbow. 

Republic designers hope to re- 
cover as high as an additional one- 
third of the original 3200 hp. out- 
put from each of the craft’s Pratt 
& Whitney 4360 reciprocating en- 
gines by use Of exhaust turbines 
which will supply additional driv- 
ing power. Other engineers, how- 
ever, point out the net output may 
be cut considerably because of 
back-pressures and added equip- 
ment weight, but they concede the 
result still may be a considerable 
power saving in long flights. It is 
understood laboratory tests have 
already been conducted. 

► Theory — The operating principle 
of compound engines is the trans- 
fer of exhaust gases from a high- 
pressure cylinder for utilization in 
a low-pressure cylinder. It has 
been used successfully in the 


steampower field, but has not yet 
been found feasible in the internal 
combustion engine. In the internal 
combustion engine, prohibitive 
heat loss occurs in transferring the 
gases, and back-pressure on the 
first power unit causes a loss of 
net output. In aircraft engines, 
moreover, weight-size require- 
ments so far have discouraged such 
designs. 

Substitution of a gas turbine for 
the secondary, or low-pressure 
cylinder, brings an entirely differ- 
ent result, however. The gas trans- 
fer problem, for instance, is vastly 
simplified and the high horsepower 
characteristics of the turbine fully 
satisfy weight-power require- 

► Supercharger — A relatively 
small, but spectacularly successful 
application of the compound en- 
gine principle is found in the ex- 
haust turbosupercharger. This is 
compounding in a sense, although 
the secondary power output is not 
applied to the same drive shaft. 

In the Rainbow, apparently, a 


larger exhaust-powered turbine is 
planned. 

► A blowdown turbine is the first 
step. Here, the exhaust gases are 
transferred from the , cylinder in 
normal fashion to turbine nozzles 
(stacks from pistons of matching 
piston cycle may be joined). The 
gases then drive the turbine. 

► An additional refinement to the 
system is the further transfer of 
gases from the blowdown tur- 
bine through a suitable nozzle to 
a low-pressure steady-flow tur- 
bine. In either case the turbine 
drives the common propeller shaft. 
The ultimate step would be the 
rearward ejection of the gases 
through a jet tailpipe. 

► Power Gain — Energy recovery of 
exhaust gases through turbines of 
one-third the original power rat- 
ing is indicated. This is remark- 
able in view of the heat loss in 
transfer, and indicates something 
of real promise from a fuel econ- 
omy standpoint. 

Even with deductions for back- 
pressure on the original power 
source and the weight qf the tur- 
bine installation the result never- 
theless probably will provide a 
net fuel economy in long-range 
operations — the work for which 
the Rainbow is being designed. 

► Problems — Certain additional 
mechanical problems remain. Tur- 
bines have not yet reached full 
development; cruise control would 
be critical because of the many 
variable factors, and the coupling 
of vastly different speed prime 
movers is not as easy as it sounds. 

► One possible solution would be 
a separate propeller, driving off 
the turbine shaft, for use as a 
supplementary pusher propeller, 
but this is not indicated in the 
Rainbow project. 

New Soaring Record 

A new national soaring duration 
record for gliders was reported 
last week from Elmira, N. Y. after 
Paul Schweizer and Frank Hurtt, 
both of Elmira, remained aloft 9 
hours, 17 minutes in a Schweizer 
sailplane. Benjamin Shupack, sec- 
retary of the Soaring Society of 
America, said the previous record 
was 8 hours, 26 minutes. 

New Soviet Dirigible 

An 80-hour flight by a new So- 
viet dirigible, the Victory, specifi- 
cations of which were not revealed, 
is reported in the Moscow Bol- 
shevik. The Associated Press said 
it was the first dispatch from Rus- 
sia to mention such a craft. 



42-CYLINDER ENGINE: 

Among interesting aircraft engine developments of World War II was 
this 42-cylinder Wright R-2160 Tornado liquid-cooled engine, developed 
for an experimental fighter, XP-58, but never put into mass production. 
Kjiown in the engine industry as the Corncob because of its many banks 
of cylinders, the Tornado was displayed recently at Wright Field. It is 
rated at 2,500-h p. 
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Tentative AAF Plant Dispersal Plan 
Stresses Los Angeles Area Problem 

Suggestions to manufacturers indicate aim is not a nation-wide 
relocation of facilities; immediate action unlikely as many 
firms have not been consulted officially. 


Definite, but at the same time 
informal suggestions made by the 
AAF to aircraft manufacturers on 
the subject of dispersal of the in- 
dustry, indicate that what the 
Army has in view is not so much 
a nation-wide readjustment of pro- 
duction facilities, as removal of 
some production from the Los An- 
geles area. 

Following the discussion of dis- 
persal in the report of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee (Aviation 
News, Oct. 29), wherein was sug- 
gested the advisability of keeping 
commercial production at home 
plants and using inland plants for 
military output, AAF has tenta- 
tively concocted a “dream plan,” 
chief ingredients being: 

► Fort Worth-Dallas Area — Con- 
tinued work by Convair on the B- 
36 satisfies requirements, with 
company’s commercial and other 
work being done on West Coast. 
It is hoped that North American 
can do one-third of its work at 
Dallas, including production of its 
new bomber. It is also desired 
that Fairchild give a new C-82 
subcontract to North American, 
to be undertaken at Dallas. 

► Oklahoma City-Tulsa — Douglas 
is expected to continue its com- 
mercial production on the Coast, 
but Army-Navy hopes military 
production will be transferred to 
Tulsa, including the new Douglas 
torpedo bomber for the Navy. 

► Kansas-Missouri-Nebraska — Ac- 
tivities of McDonnell Aircraft at 
St. Louis, where it has taken over 
part of the old Curtiss-Wright 
plant for Navy work, fulfills AAF 
hopes. There is little chance of 
returning any Pratt & Whitney 
work to the Kansas City plant and 
it will be held for an emergency. 
Situation at Wichita is regarded as 
satisfactory for the time being as 
Boeing still has an organization in 
being there. AAF is trying to per- 
suade Lockheed to transfer its 
military work to the Omaha plant 
where Martin formerly built B- 
29’s. 

► Ohio-Indiana — With Curtiss- 
Wright planning to transfer all its 
production to the Columbus, Ohio, 
plant, one of AAF’s key points in 
its dispersal program for the Mid- 


west will be effected. There are 
two other objectives: removal of 
Republic Aircraft to Evansville 
and re-occupation of the Lockland, 
Ohio, plant by Wright Aeronau- 

While those plans constitute 
AAF's ultimate, or desired, goal, 
there is small chance of any im- 
mediate action. Some of the com- 
panies involved have not been con- 
sulted officially. And, in general, 
industry leaders are not comment- 
ing on the proposals. 

► Scope — Even a partial realization 


of the program would please AAF, 
that part being the removal of a 
good share of production from the 
West Coast. Some quarters insist 
"dispersal” is not meant to have 
any general application at all, but 
actually applies only to the Los 
Angeles area. 

Reason for this is illustrated in 
the accompanying chart, which 
was included in the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee’s report. 

It will be seen that six bombs 
such as the atomic explosives could 
neutralize the bulk of the aircraft 
industry on the West Coast. The 
shaded areas are scaled to the size 
of the areas affected by the bombs 
dropped on Japan, and do not al- 
low for potentially greater de- 
structive force of improved atomic 
bombs. 

► Underground — On the basis of 
the committee’s report, it seems 
likely that experiments with 
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underground facilities — once con- 
templated — will not be under- 
taken. Results of aerial bombard- 
ment of Germany show that 
whereas the underground facilities 
may be intact, adjoining trans- 
portation and workers’ homes are 
knocked out so that the end result 
— crippling of the plant — is the 
same. 

The West Coast originally be- 
came a great aircraft production 
center mainly because of the 
availability of skilled help. This, 
however, is no longer the cardinal 
factor. War-time aircraft produc- 
tion at inland centers created a 
reservoir of trained workers and it 
is this pool that the AAF seeks to 
keep by its recommended dis- 
persal. 

► On the other hand, the industry 
now has built up great invest- 
ments in its home plants on the 
coast, as well as transportation fa- 
cilities and sources of supply. A 
feared disintegration of these is 
one factor mitigating against the 
industry’s voluntary acceptance of 
widespread dispersal. 

Hydraulic Drive Unit 
Built by Northrop 

Development of the first aircraft 
hydraulic drive may be credited 
to Northrop Aircraft, Inc., at Haw- 
thorne, Calif. 

Because it was designed as a 
part of a still-restricted airplane 
project, the existence of the de- 


10,000-hp. Motor Seen 

Basis for future engines of 
as great as 10,000 horsepower 
is seen in the gas-turbine air- 
craft engines being built by 
General Electric Co., by Harry 
A. Winne, GE vice-president 
in charge of engineering. 

In making his prediction, 
Winne explained he was not 
establishing a limit to their 
development, adding that re- 
search and engineering alone 
will determine this, but the 
horizons appear to be limitless. 


vice, similar to hydraulic drives 
used in automobiles, could not be 
publicized until now, although it 
has been in flight for at least two 
years. 

► Flywheel Action — The fluid drive 
couplings were installed in experi- 
mental models of “flying wing” 
design carrying two 300 hp. 
engines. 

Northrop engineers report the 
fluid drive, developed primarily 
for use with extension shafts on 
engines of low horsepower, serves 
as a flywheel as well as in damp- 
ing out torque impulses of engines 
having a small number of cylin- 
ders. A definite weight saving was 
realized in allowing the use of a 
relatively light weight extension 
shaft. A slip loss of 2% percent 
between driving and driven baffles 
within the hydraulic drive cham- 


ber was not considered excessive 
in view of advantages gained. 

► No Statement — Northrop officials 
give no indication of whether they 
will or will not attempt commer- 
cial manufacture of hydraulic 
drive units for light aircraft. 

Although the principle of hy- 
draulic drive has been appealing 
to a number of aircraft designers, 
and several years ago a Canadian 
announced intention to develop a 
hydraulic drive unit, the Northrop 
company apparently is the only 
one to have actually tested the 
idea. 

ATA Offers $50,000 
for Surplus C-54’s 

Four-point counter-proposal to 

SPA reflects airlines' reluctance 

to gamble on future value of 

craft. 

Dissatisfied with a Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration suggestion 
that they purchase surplus C-54’s 
outright at a price of $112,500 for 
the C-54B, type available in great- 
est volume, the airlines through 
the Air Transport Association are 
replying with a proposal that the 
purchase price be set at $50,000. 

Other features of the four-point 
counter-proposal are that the 
planes be leased at a conversion 
allowance of $180,000, or 60 per 
cent of the original $300,000 basic 
purchase price, instead of the 
$150,000, or half, heretofore al- 
lowed. The airlines also are asking 
that the lease contain a “most 
favored nation” clause permitting 
them to take advantage of any 
better terms than may be offered 
elsewhere in the next two years. 
As the fourth point, they propose 
that conversion costs be averaged 
to cover an entire fleet, rather 
than individual planes. 

► Contrast — While the $50,000 out- 
right purchase offer is a consid- 
erable contrast with the $112,500 
proposed by W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, it reflects an airline feeling 
that the carriers cannot afford to 
gamble on the residual value of 
the 54’s two years hence. Syming- 
ton’s figure, ATA says, was based 
on the $300,000, less 50 percent 
for conversion, less 25 percent for 
cash and as an inducement to 
buyers. 

The airlines feel that with con- 
version costs running higher than 
had been anticipated, the $50,000 
is a fair figure, particularly in view 
of the present lease figure of $24,- 
000 a year. 



Aircraft Hydraulic Drive: This hydraulic coupling is the “fluid drive” 
attachment adapted to aircraft by Northrop Aircraft engineers, to cut 
down vibration by eliminating the direct all-metal connection between 
airplane engines and propellers. 
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Meteor Sets 606-mph. Record; 
NAA Establishes Racing Classes 

Stripped-down British jet fighter still falls short of 640-mph. 
reported in earlier test; U. S. action will regulate forthcoming 


air meets. 

With the establishment of an 
unofficial world’s speed record of 
606 mph. by a jet-powered Glos- 
ter Meteor, the British last week 
took top billing in a series of ac- 
tions indicating the increasing in- 
terest in the revival of aircraft 
record attempts. 

Of almost equal importance, if 
not as startling, was the establish- 
ment by the National Aeronautic 
Association, U.S. representative of 
the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale, world governing body 
of records, of two classes of sanc- 
tioned air meets: 

► Classes — Class A will be open to 
planes of all types, including spe- 
cial racing versions. Class B will 
be limited only to stock model air- 
craft bearing NC numbers. Rea- 
son for the distinction, it is 
explained is to simplify the regu- 
ing of small air meets — club af- 
fairs where the usual entries are 
stock models. 

The new classification is not 
expected to have any effect on 
major meets, such as the National 
Air Races, which traditionally at- 
tract aircraft especially designed 
for racing. It also is emphasized 
that the division of types applies 
only in this country, as the NAA 
contest board has no power to set 
standards for international record 
attempts. 

► British Attempt — While there 
have been no standards estab- 
lished to govern national or inter- 
national record attempts for jet 
planes, the British sought to set 
a new world speed mark. World 
record trials are not limited to air- 
craft of any particular type or de- 
scription. 

► Rules — Requirements for world 
speed record attempts are that the 
airplane make four consecutive 
runs over a measured three kilo- 
meter course (approximately two 
miles) at no greater than 1,200- 
foot altitude. Official result is the 
average of the four runs. 

On one of the four runs, the 
record-breaking Meteor touched 
612 mph., considerably slower than 
the reported 640-mph. speed 
achieved by a Meteor in a previous 
effort to set a new mark, but at 
the same time far above the exist- 


ing record of 469.22. The British 
were planning to try for an even 
greater speed before asking FAI 
to recognize a new record. 

► Standard Fighter — The plane 
was a standard RAF Meteor fight- 
er, which is said to be slower than 
the later British jet plane, the 
Vampire. For the record attempts, 
however, it was stripped of armor 
and armaments. 

In this country, manufacturers 
of jet planes were reported as 
declaring that stripping a fighter 
down, and putting aboard just 
enough fuel to make the flight, 
added about 90 mph. to the speed. 

► Debate — Whether jet planes will 
have a place in future air meets, 
either in competition against jets 
or conventionally-powered air- 
craft, was debated at the meeting 
of the NAA contest board, but no 
decision reached. 

Even performance of planes 
powered with reciprocating en- 
gines have outstripped the existing 
record standards, one instance be- 
ing that the closed course gen- 
erally used is far too tight to per- 
mit pilots safely to attain top 

► Major air meets coming up, the 
All-American in Miami in Jan- 
uary, and the National in Cleve- 
land next summer, may feature jet 
races, but for national records 
only. International standards are 
set by the FAI, the contest com- 
mittee of which will not meet be- 
fore those races. 

► Doolittle Flight — As an apos- 
trophe to resumption of record 


Board Set Up 

A joint technical board to 
coordinate common interests 
of its technical committees has 
been formed by the Aircraft 
Industries Association. Com- 
posed of leading engineers, the 
board will reconcile policy and 
procedures on matters of inter- 
est to two or more of AIA's 
technical committees on air- 
craft, engines, propellers, and 
accessories and equipment. 
Board members are: Well wood 
Beall, Boeing; Wright Parkins, 
Pratt & Whitney; Erie Martin, 
Hamilton Standard Propellers; 
R. P. Lansing, Bendix. 


activity, a B-29 commanded by Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle last week 
landed at Washington National 
Airport after a six-hour, 59-min- 
ute flight from Oakland, Calif. It 
was one minute, nine seconds short 
of the April, 1944, unofficial record 
of a Lockheed Constellation. 

The Doolittle flight came on the 
heels of the successful second at- 
tempt by AAF to fly four B-29’s 
nonstop Japan to Washington. 
While distance, 6,544 miles, was 
short of the official world’s record 
of 7,158 miles set in 1938, AAF 
revealed it intends to fly other 
B-29’s nonstop from Japan with 
the hope of reaching Puerto Rico, 
which if accomplished, would ex- 
ceed the old mark. 

Edward Goodman Sperry, 
Inventor’s Son, Dies 

Edward Goodman Sperry, vice 
president, treasurer and a director 
of Sperry Products, Inc., died last 
week after several months’ illness. 

He was a son of the late Dr. El- 
mer Ambrose Sperry, inventor of 
the gyroscope and founder of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 



Carrier-Based “Meteor”: One of the first instances of experiments in 
operating jet planes from aircraft carriers has been undertaken by the 
British with the Gloster Meteor. Initial trials were confined to taxiing 
the Meteor along the flight deck, as shown in photo, to observe effect of 
the fiery blast. 
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Experts To Discuss 
Air Future At Clinic 

Speakers at Oklahoma forum, 
Nov. 19-21, expected to debate 
steps needed to realize industry’s 
full potential. 

Steps by which the U. S. avia- 
tion industry can recover from the 
industrial deflation which has fol- 
lowed the end of World War II and 
realize the future potential of mass 
air transportation and personal fly- 
ing will be debated by leading 
scientists, engineers, executives, 
educators, military and civilian 
flyers and civic leaders at the third 
annual National Aviation Clinic 
Nov. 19-21 at Oklahoma City. 

Continuing to serve as a national 
annual forum for all aviation in- 
terests the clinic will give special 
attention to such subjects as jet 
propulsion, supersonic speeds, the 
release of atomic energy and other 
new discoveries which will have 
a vital bearing on aviation’s future. 
Also listed for discussions are: 
military air policies, reconversion 
problems, private plane design, 
public financing of airports, air- 
ways for private flying, aviation 
legislation and flight training. 

► Kerr Presides — Jointly sponsored 
by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the State of Oklahoma, 
the clinic will have Oklahoma Gov. 
Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma as its 
chairman, and NAA President 
William R. Enyart, New York, as 
presiding officer. 


Many Key Positions 
Filled During Week 


Executives returning from ac- 
tive service in the war, govern- 
ment appointments and executive 
appointments featured personnel 
changes at the end of the week. 

► Jay Moulton, confidential assist- 
ant to Josh Lee, member of the 
Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, has 
left that post to 
go to Montreal, 
where he will 

zation of the 
Air Transport 
Bureau of the 
Provisional In- 
ter n a t'i o 
Civil Aviation 

Organization secretariat. When the 
organizational work is completed, 
he probably will remain in Mon- 
treal as executive assistant to 



PCA Buys 202’s 

Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines is announcing today the 
purchase of 35 Martin 202 air- 
liners costing $7,000,000, with 
delivery to start early in 1947. 
This is the first public disclos- 
ure of an order for the high- 
speed Martin transport, de- 
signed especially for short 
hauls on trunk routes. 

PCA presumably will use 
the ship for this type of traffic. 
Although its cruising speed is 
estimated at 180 mph., the 202 
was designed to operate most 
economically over distances of 
from 50 to 70 miles. Planned 
to seat 30 to 42 passengers 
(Aviation News, Sept. 3), the 
version PCA is contracting for 
will carry 40 passengers. 

With the 202 handling short- 
haul traffic, the airline's fleet of 
C-54’s — 12 of which are being 
converted by Glenn L. Martin 
Co. — will carry traffic on non- 
stop flights. 


Gerald Brophy, U. S. delegate to 
PICAO, or with the Bureau. Be- 
fore joining Lee’s staff, Moulton 
was with Continental Air Lines 
for four years, two in an executive 
capacity, and prior to that was 
with United Air Lines on the 
West Coast. 

i Wendell Coombs, president of 
Aeronautical Training Society, has 
resigned to be- 
come assistant 
to Sam H. Hus- 
bands, chair- 
man of the War 
Assets Corp., 
subsidiary o f 
RFC to handle 
all surplus dis- 
posal. Husbands 

ber of the RFC 
board and Coombs will assist him 
in both activities. Coombs joined 
ATS when it was formed early in 
the war from RFC. 

► G. M. Williams, senior vice-pres- 
ident of Curtiss-Wright Corp. and 
executive vice-president of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., has returned 
to the presidency of the Russell 
Manufacturing Co. of Middletown, 
Conn. Williams joined Curtiss- 
Wright in 1943 to assist Presi- 
dent G. W. Vaughan in meeting 
the rigid production schedules for 
aircraft engines, propellers and 
airframes. He previously had 
served as assistant to the chair- 
man of the board of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. while on 
leave from the Russell firm. 


► Col. Robert J. Smith, formerly a 
vice-president of Braniff Airways 
before leaving to go on active duty 
with the Army, has returned to 
the airline as a vice-president and 
will have charge of the expansion 
and route development program. 
Colonel Smith who was in charge 
of operations, probably negotiated 
the first airline military operations 
contract with the Army, setting up 
the Brownsville-Canal Zone ATC 
operation for Braniff. He served 
at headquarters of AAF and later 
as deputy commander of the Cen- 
tral African wing of ATC and the 
North African division. 

► Dwight S. Wallace, who has been 
associated with Cessna Aircraft 
Co., since 1934, has resigned as 
executive vice-president and 
treasurer effective Dec. 1. He will 
return to his law practice at 
Wichita. Wallace, with his brother, 
Dwane L. Wallace, Cessna presi- 
dent, became associated with the 
company when the two brothers 
purchased control of outstanding 
stock in 1934. Frank A. Boettger, 
secretary-controller since 1942, 
will become treasurer. Boettger 
came to Cessna from GM. 

New Book Presents 
Uncensored Air Data 

First comprehensive survey of 
aviation statistics since lifting of 
war-time censorship is “Aviation 
Fact and Figures,” compiled by 
the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion and published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 

Edited by Dr. Rudolph Modley, 
director of research for the asso- 
ciation, the book's 16 chapters of 
238 charts and tables, definitions 
and descriptions contain a verita- 
ble encyclopedia of air-age data. 

► Unusual Data — In addition to 
such standard reference topics as 
aircraft production, employment, 
passenger-miles, earnings, ex- 
ports, etc., the book also lists such 
figures as average overseas life of 
combat plane, performance im- 
provement in aircraft since Pearl 
Harbor, aircraft profits and aver- 
age expenditure for transporta- 
tion per family. 

Preface to the first annual 
“Aviation Facts and Figures” was 
written by Eugene E. Wilson, pres- 
ident of the Aircraft Industries 
Association and vice-chairman of 
United Aircraft Corp., who warned 
that in the event of another emer- 
gency, the aircraft industry might 
have to repeat its war-time pro- 
duction miracle in one year instead 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Small Seaplane Bases Expected 
To Multiply in Next Few Years 

Development of low-cost facilities likely as manufacturers re- 
port mounting public interest in craft capable of landing on 
water. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Mounting public interest in per- 
sonal planes capable of water 
landings, whether amphibians or 
landplanes converted with floats, 
which is being reported by air- 
craft manufacturers is likely to be 
reflected within the next two years 
by a considerable expansion in the 
number of low-cost seaplane bases 
throughout the United States. 

Pre-war, CAA interest in de- 
velopment of seaplane bases for 
private flying resulted in a four- 
year program in which 300 small 
seaplane bases were built in 35 
states. Most of the docks were 
built by NYA workers, using ma- 
terials supplied by local govern- 
mental units. 

► Sky Harbors — It cannot be 
denied that a sky harbor, as the 
Personal Aircraft Council has 
designated the personal plane 
water landing facility, in many 
cities is the most practical answer 
to the problem of low-cost land- 
ing area close to the downtown 
section. Actually, minimum facili- 
ties which can be expanded as 
needed can be provided for ap- 
proximately $500, if the operator 
or community has the available 
lake or river. 

► Need — The need for community 
provision for seaplane landings is 
emphasized in a recent letter from 
Earl D. Osborn, president Edo Air- 
craft Corp., to Senator Pat McCar- 
ren, in relation to the National 
Airport bill. 

“In no way do wish to minimize 
the need for in-town and commu- 
nity landing strips. Construction 
of these land facilities is the great- 
est need of personal aviation,” Os- 
born wrote. 

“We merely wish to bring out 
these points: 

► “No overall appropriation for 
providing aircraft facilities Would 
be complete without some provi- 
sion for seaplane bases. 


► “Seaplane bases can be provided 
for every city and large town with 
water facilities at an expense rep- 
resenting probably less than 1 per 
cent of the total appropriation of 
your bill. 

► “Seaplane bases can be built al- 
most overnight and thereby front 
yard facilities can be provided 
without long delay in land con- 
demnation, airport construction. 

► Accessibility — Osborn points out 
a seaplane can land in the Missis- 
sippi River four blocks from down- 
town St. Louis, or at Chicago with- 
in three minutes walk of the Loop. 
Fleets of floatplanes have been op- 
erated for years successfully at 
such inland cities as Charleston. 
W. Va., and Pittsburgh. 

William D. Strohmeier, veteran 
private pilot and aviation writer, 
reports that the most interesting 
thing about his recent floatplane 
trip to various New England sea- 
plane bases on lakes and rivers 
was the attitude of seaplane stu- 
dent flyers. Security of flying over 
water with a “30-mile runway” 
where you can shoot 15 or 20 land- 
ings an hour, is such that some of 
the students wonder if they would 
ever want to fly a landplane, he 
says. 

► New Planes — Principal exponent 
of the amphibian in pre-war days 
as a personal plane, Grumman 
Aircraft Corp., is up against some 
stiff lower-priced competition as 
soon as post-war planes start roll- 
ing. Most publicized thus far is the 
all-metal four-place Republic Sea- 
bee scheduled to sell for $3995. 
Commonwealth Aircraft has its 
three-place twin-engine plywood 
Trimmer amphibian to enter the 
field, which is expected to sell for 
“near the price of the higher- 
priced motor cars.” 

Both Aeronca and Piper have 
made some amphibian design 


Tennessee Advertises 

An invitation to “Remember 
Tennessee in your Aviation 
Planning” is being broadcast 
to aviation interests, in the 
form of a promotional leaflet 
prepared by the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Among other things the leaf- 

“Whatever you are flying, 
Tennessee has a proper airport 
ready for you. Wherever you 
want to go throughout the 
state — almost — there is a good 
airport.” 

► More Planned — The state 
now has 6 Class I airports, 16 
Class IIs; 6 Class Ills; 5 Class 
IVs, and three Class Vs. And 
of 55 new air fields proposed, 
53 will be airparks for the pri- 
vate flyer. “We need more and 
we are planning more,” the 
leaflet adds. Some of the 
fields will be near historic sites 
and resort spots. Others will 
provide good factory sites ad- 
joining the airports. 


studies, including the tiny Apple- 
gate amphibian in which Piper was 
interested. Little-known, and not 
yet definitely committed to pro- 
duction, is the Goodyear Aircraft 
amphibian which started out as a 
two-place plane, but is reportedly 
being redesigned to carry four. 

► Conversions ■ — Still another in- 
teresting aspect of the seaplane 
picture is the fact that by using 
detachable floats instead of wheels, 
almost any of the standard small 
landplanes can be easily converted 
for water landings and takeoffs. 

The Edo organization, which was 
the best known pre-war float 
builder, reports it has manufac- 
turers’ orders on hand right now 



ERCOUPE PANEL: 


Instrument panel of the new 75 
hp. Ercoupe, shows dual control 
installation, radio and compact in- 
strument grouping readily visible 
to either occupant. Principal addi- 
tions to the pre-war Ercoupe con- 
trol arrangement a starter button, 
and a footbrake pedal, not visible. 
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Ryan Sees Need For State Aid 
In Enforcement As Aviation Grows 

CAB member tells NASAO convention it is considering re- 
quest for legislation to allow state agencies to carry out federal 
rules and investigate accidents. 


for a third more Model 60 floats 
than the company built in an en- 
tire year before the war. The 
floats were distributed pre-war 
through manufacturers, while 
Edo’s post-war merchandising 
plan calls for an organization of 
Edo distributors. 

► CAA Approved — The Model 60 
float, which is designed for two- 
place planes of Piper, Aeronca, 
Luscombe, and Taylorcraft type, 
has CAA approval. While first pro- 
duction will be limited to the 
Model 60 floats, several other floats 
of heavier displacement for larger 
aircraft will be in production with- 
in the next six months. The com- 
pany is planning production at an 
annual rate “several times greater 
than the biggest pre-war year.” 

Price on the Model 60 floats com- 
plete with struts, rudder, cables, 
etc., is quoted at $995, an increase 
over the pre-war price, attributed 
to higher labor and material costs. 
Company executives hope large 
scale production savings may make 
it possible to cut this price some- 
time in the next year or later. 

► Average landplane flyers do not 
appreciate the construction prob- 
lems of making a float which is 
aerodynamically and hydrodynam- 
ically streamlined, and remains 
leakproof under strains and stress- 
es of water landings and takeoffs. 

► Dock Plans — Establishment of a 
small seaplane dock, with gaso- 
line facilities, appears to offer the 
most economical means of setting 
up as an airport operator. Com- 
munities or individuals interested 
in obtaining more details about re- 
quirements for “sky harbors” may 
obtain a booklet with drawings 
showing various types of seaplane 
facilities, from the CAA informa- 
tion division, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


School Proposed 

Proposal to establish a fed- 
eral school for training state 
aviation accident investigators, 
similar to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation school for lo- 
cal and state police officers, 
was made by Oswald Ryan, 
CAB member, at the St. Louis 
NASAO convention last week. 
Such a school would insure 
uniform investigating and re- 
porting of private flying acci- 
dents which he expects soon 
to become a function of state 
officials. He said the CAB 
would make its facilities avail- 
able for such a school. 


If private flying increases as 
much as is anticipated state aid in 
enforcement of federal regulations 
may be needed, Oswald Ryan of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, told 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, 
last week, at the St. Louis NASAO 
convention. 

Ryan said the board is consider- 
ing asking Congress to draft legis- 
lation which would permit state 
agencies to enforce federal regula- 
tions and make accident investi- 
gations, thereby relieving some of 
the burden on the overworked 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
He said present enforcement meth- 
ods would be inadequate with the 
anticipated expansion of aviation. 

► Bases — Hundreds of airports 
formerly used as military training 
fields and bases will be transferred 
to cities and towns “virtually as 
gifts” under a program worked 
out by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., George Borsari, assistant 
director of disposal, review and 
real estate for the Surplus Com- 
modities Administration, told the 
convention. 

The fields involved, he said, have 
been declared surplus military 
property by the government. They 
represent investments well in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000,000. 

They range frem small fields 
with turf surfaces, used for pre- 
liminary or primary flight train- 
ing programs, to large and elab- 
orately equipped airports, Borsari 
said. In many other cases they are 
airports which were formerly pri- 
vately or municipally owned, and 
which were substantially im- 
proved and enlarged after being 
taken over by the armed forces. 

► Conditions — All facilities, includ- 
ing hangars and other buildings 
and equipment of all types, as well 
as landing areas, will be included 
in the disposal program, he pointed 
out. In the case of one southern 
town even a completely-equipped 
hospital is listed, he said. 

The cities receiving the fields 
must agree to keep the airports in 
operation, make them available 
for use by the armed forces when 
needed, and fulfill certain safety 
regulations included in transfer 


Anderson Elected 

William L. Anderson, Har- 
risburg, Pa., director of the 
Pennsylvania Aeronauti- 
cal Commission, was elected 
president of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Of- 
ficials at St. Louis last week, 
succeeding Sheldon B. Steers, 
Lansing, Mich., Michigan aero- 
nautics director. Other officers 
elected were: Leo Devaney, 
Portland, Ore., and Clarence 
Cornish, Ft. Wayne, Ind., vice- 
presidents, and Edward Knapp, 
Montpelier, Vt., secretary- 
treasurer. 


agreements by request of the CAB, 
Borsari said. Where a sale price is 
set, the amount will be nominal. 
Complete details on methods of ac- 
quiring airports involved will be 
announced in the near future he 
said. 

► Marking — Miss Blanche Noyes, 
CAA air "marking specialist, ap- 
pealed for cooperation of state 
agencies in a uniform air marking 
system for towns throughout the 
United States. 

With the anticipated increase in 
civilian flying, she said, such mark- 
ing will be imperative if accidents 
are to be kept down. Sheldon B. 
Steers of Lansing, Mich., retiring 
president of the association, said 
a committee would be appointed 
to work with Miss Noyes in the 
program. 

► Construction — State aid to muni- 
cipalities in building airports was 
advocated by Clarence Ludwig of 
Minneapolis, a member of the air- 
port committee of the American 
Municipal Association. 

“State governments should de- 
velop state airport plans coopera- 
tively with the CAA” Ludwig said. 
“States should obtain adequate 
revenue for furthering an airport 
program by levying taxes on gaso- 
line, and requiring registration 
fees for aircraft similar to those 
for automobiles. 

“In addition, the states should 
make some contribution from gen- 
eral revenue. Municipalities, large- 
ly dependent on property taxes, 
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Never before in the history of flying have so many American 
men and women been trained to build, fly and maintain air- 
craft. Even discounting those who will move to other occu- 
pations during the reconversion period, we have manpower to 
remain secure in the air, both from a military and a commer- 
cial standpoint. 

However, other nations also have great air fleets and trained 
personnel. The question of who will carry the world's air com- 
merce is likely to be the subject of international bargaining for 
many years to come. The nation which consistently produces 
planes that can be operated at a lower cost will have an “edge” 
in such bargaining. 

In developing post-war commercial aircraft, American man- 
ufacturers will enjoy one important advantage over foreign 
competition. The United States today can produce more high- 

• November 12, 1945 


octane gasoline than any other nation. We have the crude oil, 
the refining capacity, and facilities for producing large quanti- 
ties of Ethyl antiknock fluid. Commercial quantities of better- 
than-1 00-octane gasoline could readily be produced. 

By developing engines to fully utilize this superior gasoline, 
American aviation people can give U.S. commercial planes 
superior performance and economy . . . important factors in 
the final determination of who shall eventually have the upper 
hand in peaceful competition. 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve 
the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 
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are financially starved and cannot 
afford to subsidize aviation.” 

► Lea Bill — John Hunter, director 
of airport liaison and requirement 
service, CAA, discussed a provi- 
sion of the Lea Bill, which has 
passed the House, which prohibits 
the granting of exclusive franchises 
for sale of gasoline, oil and acces- 
sories and rental of hangars at 
airports built partly with federal 
funds, which the bill would pro- 
vide. 

Basis of this provision was the 
redefining of airports to include 
buildings as well as the actual 
landing area. Cities, speakers from 
the floor said, would find it vir- 
tually impossible to operate air- 
parks and small airports for which 
federal aid was obtained because 
few would have enough business 
to support more than one operator 
and unless an exclusive franchise 
were granted none would be able 
to furnish needed services. 

The meeting was attended by 
about 100 delegates representing 
state aviation agencies in 30 states. 


Fairchild Offers Parts 

Purchasers of surplus Fair- 
child M-62 (PT-19, PT-23 and 
PT-26) primary training air- 
planes may now obtain spare 
parts from the Fairchild Air- 
plane Division, Hagerstown, 
Md., and through its national 
system of distributors and 
dealers, the company has an- 
nounced. 

The parts were designed and 
manufactured by the company, 
and are being sold under an 
agency agreement with Re- 
construction Finance Corp., at 
prices approved by RFC. The 
company also is supplying 
copies of the declassified AAF 
illustrated spare parts catalog 
for the plane, free-of-charge 
as long as the existing supply 
lasts, to owners of the surplus 

► Major Parts — In addition to 
small components the parts 
offered include such items as 
wing outer panels, center sec- 
tions, fuselage bottom fairings, 
etc. The outer panels are 
priced at $250, the center sec- 
tion at $325 and the fuselage 
bottom fairing at $15. 

Parts sold are warranted by 
Fairchild to be "free from de- 
fects in material and work- 
manship under normal use and 
service” and will be replaced 
at the factory if found defec- 
tive within 90 days. 


Briefing 


For Private Flying 


Milwaukee’s recent opening of its downtown lakefront landing strip, 
Maitland Field, puts the Wisconsin city well up in front of most other 
cities its size or larger as far as close-in landing facilities for personal- 
type planes are concerned. The field was restored to small plane use 
after having been abandoned years ago as too small for airline use. 
Fortunately it remained public property during the interim, and an 
expenditure of approximately $10,000, together with use of city road- 
building machinery, put the strip back in shape for designation by 
CAA. Significant of the increased utility of the small plane made pos- 
sible by a downtown landing facility was the first flight from the field: 
a commercial trip by a Midwest Airways, Inc., Piper Cub, carrying 
merchandise for delivery from a Milwaukee store. Twenty-two planes, 
including five Navy PTs, landed at the field at the official opening. 

FLYING WANT-AD MAN — Alex J. Savin, advertising salesman for 
the San Diego Daily Journal, covers his advertising beat by plane two 
days a week. Savin makes the rounds of airports in the San Diego 
area every Saturday and Sunday in his Culver “Cadet,” to round up 
ads for planes for sale, flight schools and similar business. Much of his 
work is servicing regular customers under contract. In one hour and 45 
minutes recently he made a round trip from his home field, La Mesa 
Airport, to five other airports, doing some business at each stop, and 
covering a distance that would have taken all day in a motor car. Savin, 
who served three years with the AAF in the European and China- 
Burma-India theaters before discharge last June, thinks he may be the 
first newspaper advertising man in history to cover a regular heat by 

SLOWER AND SAFER — Engines in most of our present-day light- 
planes have sufficient power to enable the aircraft, if properly designed, 
to sustain flight at 15 mph., CAA’s private flying consultant, John 
Geisse reports. Up to the present, however, there has been very little 
research in the private plane field to develop a combination of airfoil 
and power to attain such slow -flight. Lateral control sufficient to over- 
come the effects of gusts of wind at low speeds would be necessary. 
But the safety advantages of having a plane which could slow down to 
15 mph. in flight during poor visibility, or when the pilot was lost are 
obvious, and warrant additional technical study on making personal 
planes go slower as well as faster. The German Fieseler Storch, ex- 
hibited in this country pre-war, was credited with a minimum flying 
speed of 32.3 mph. The experimental Ryan Dragonfly and Bellanca 
and Stinson liaison planes and the sensational Lockheed Little Dipper 
probably have done even better. Geisse believes there will be many 
conservative pilots willing to trade a few miles of top speed perform- 
ance for a few miles of slower flying speed. 

PLANE USED IN STRIKE— Probably the first use of an airplane in 
a labor dispute was reported in a court hearing at Denver, growing out 
of a recent strike of the Teamsters' and Chauffeurs’ Union against milk 
producers and processors. Fred Austin, Boulder truck line operator, 
testified union members picketed his garage, and followed his drivers 
who were hauling milk to Denver. Austin, a private flyer, said he took 
his plane and patrolled the Denver-Boulder highway by air while his 
trucks were en route, to see that they were not stopped or molested. 

BOX LUNCH PLAN — Plans for a “flitebox” lunch service for pri- 
vate flyers which will enable the private pilot to radio ahead to have 
his lunch prepared, pick it up on arrival at an airport having the ser- 
vice, and takeoff again without mealtime lost, have been announced by 
James K. Dobbs, airport restaurant operator of Memphis. Dobbs op- 
erates airport restaurants at nine fields — Chicago, Dallas, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Jacksonville, Wichita, Shreveport, Amarillo, and Jackson, 
Miss., where the service is being started, and it is expected to be ex- 
tended to other fields. Dry ice and thermos bottles, and special paper 
containers are provided, with lunch prices quoted at 85c to $1.65 de- 
pending on selection. — Alexander McSurely 
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New Protector & Depth Gouge 
Ends Drill Breakage! 


...gauges depth 
of hole, speeds 
drilling, saves 



...dimples drive 
drill close to point 
where work is 
being done 


Now YOU CAN drill faster - 
and not worry about breakage! 

The new Hartwell split-shank 
drill protector & depth gauge 
protects your drill at the weak- 
est point. And it lets you set 
your drill forany desired depth. 

The Hartwell drill protector & 
depth gauge is available in se- 
lected sizes from 1/ 1 6 through 

"F.” Sizes 1/16 through 10 are held to ’4" outside diameter to 
fit standard drill chucks. Larger sizes ate held to 
Hartwell also manufactures extension chucks in the above range 
of sizes, together with rod lengths of 6" and 11". 

ASK YOUR JOBBER about the new Hartwell drill 
protector & depth gauges, extension and angle chucks. 


Single source for 779 produa 


HARTWELL 

AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


1. Dimples drive drill. Two dimples, 
set at 180° in the nose, drive the 
drill. They fit the drill flutes, plac- 
ing the driving power near the 
point of the drill. 


protector & depth gauge, thereby 
speeding drilling. Rounded nose 
protects drilled surface. 


plit shank.The shank of thepro- 
tetor & depth gauge is split to 
ermit the chuck to lock the drill 
t any desired depth setting. 


4. Straight shank or broken drills. 

Either straight shank or broken 
drills, without shanks, can be used 
in the protector & depth gauge. 
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“Lease-Lend” Hangar: Prefabricated hangar to be built by U. S. Aero- 
plane Carriers, Inc., Baltimore, for private plane storage is shown in 
the artist's drawing. Made in 14- ft. sections, the shelters will be erected 
in groups of ten or more on any airport, the company states, if the air- 
port operator agrees to charge a standard hangar rental and pay a por- 
tion of this back to the manufacturer for six years, after which the 
hangars become his property. 


'Lease-Lend’ Hangars 
Offered Operators 

Prefabricated individual struc- 
tures would be placed at fields 
free of charge, paid for from 

"Lease-lending” of prefabri- 
cated hangars to airport operators 
is suggested by T. W. Murray, 
president of U. S. Aeroplane Car- 
riers, Inc., Baltimore, as one an- 
swer to the shortage of lightplane 
hangars. 

USAC now has on hand suffi- 
cient material for making 3,500 
prefabricated hangars in a variety 
of materials including steel, coat- 
ed metal, wood and composition. 
The company plans to produce 
7,000 units a year after the first 
year. 

► No Initial Cost — The company 
offers to set up a minimum of ten 
hangars on any airport in the 
country without cost to the oper- 
ator. He in turn must agree to 
charge a “nominal standard 
monthly hangar rental” for use of 
the hangar and to remit a portion 
of this to USAC, retaining a sub- 
stantial portion for himself. At 
the end of a six-year period the 
airport operator automatically ac- 
quires title to the structures. 

The T-type individual hangars 
are made in 14-ft. sections, which 
make possible many field arrange- 
ments. They may be dismantled 
for moving to other locations. 

► Advantages — The company 


points to the advantages to the 
private owner of the individual 
hangar with storage space for 
tools and equipment which may 
be locked up with the plane, and 
the decreased hazard of damage to 
the plane from fire or collision 
with other planes in a common 
hangar. Murray is hopeful that 
his company’s action will bring 
about a reduction in hangar rent- 
als to the private flyer, thus mak- 
ing it possible for more people to 
own private planes. 

As a corollary to the “lease- 
lend” arrangement, USAC also is 
offering to shelter private planes 
for a nominal monthly rental in 
individual hangars at the com- 
pany's Dover Air Park, on U. S. 
Route 13, north of Baltimore. It 
agrees to apply rental payments 
against the purchase price of $750 
(including erection of the hangar) 
in the event the plane owner later 
decides he wants to buy his own 
hangar for use at another location. 

Minnesota Planes 
Lag In Licensing • 

Although Minnesota’s new air- 
plane licensing law became ef- 
fective last July 15, more than 100 
of the estimated 550 private planes 
in Minnesota remained unlicensed 
L. L. Schroeder, state aeronautics 
commissioner, reported recently. 
The state plans to start several 
test cases soon to bring in the de- 
linquent plane owner. 


Accident Study 

A study comparing pleasure 
flying accidents in the first six 
months of 1945 with those in 
the same period a year ago, 
shows a steady increase in the 
number of lightplane mishaps. 

Causes for the increase are 


► Carelessness of returning 
military pilots, used to flying 
heavy or fast performance air- 
craft, and now piloting light- 
planes. 

► Pre-war pilots, stale from 
lack of practice, returning to 
flying now that area restric- 
tions have been lifted. 

) Growing number of student 
and private pilots. 

Comparative figures, as com- 
piled by the Accident Analysis 
Section of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board Safety Bureau fol- 
4»w: .h/y 

(up tfl 65-hp.) (66-175-hp.) 


February’* 20 


February 

March 

US 


Flyers are asked to curtail 
accidents by these safety pre- 
cautions: 

► Ask for a check ride. 

► Review Civil Air Regulations. 

► Remember that the plane 
was designed for peacetime 


While planes not in use may 
escape the licensing fee, their 
owners are then liable for personal 
property tax on the aircraft, which 
in most cases will amount to more 
than the plane license fee, 
Schroeder warned. The Minnesota 
license amounts to 1 percent of 
the list value of the plane with a 
$10 minimum. Delinquent penal- 
ties are 25 cents a day up to a 
maximum of $2.50. 

► Payment Measure — The license 
law, and two other revenue 
measures passed by the 1945 Min- 
nesota legislature are being used 
to pay off a $2,000,000 airport bond 
issue, which the state is using to 
finance airport developments in 
various communities. After this 
has been paid off, the receipts will 
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The "lighter touch ” in landings 


Swooping in smoothly on emergency runways results from 
consummate skill by the pilot combined with efficient shock 
absorption by Aerol landing gear. ♦ Aerols have contributed 
to aviation's progress for almost 20 years, and new units 
now being developed for future giants of the sky, testify to 
the importance of Aerols in post-war aviation. ♦ Our prod- 
ucts, serving many industrial fields, are mentioned below. 
Whatever your needs, Cleveland Pneumatic engineers offer 
you the benefit of over 50 years manufacturing experience. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Buy Victory Bonds! 



CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 
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be used for additional airport fa- 
cilities'. 

The other revenue measures are: 
an aviation gasoline tax, on a slid- 
ing scale of 4 cents a gallon on 
the first 50,000 gallons used each 
year, and dropping cent for 
each additional 50,000 gallons 
used, until it reaches a % cent 
minimum for all above 200,000 
gallons used annually, and an air- 
line flight property tax assessed 
as of Nov. 1 and payable on Jan. 
1 on a basis of a complicated 
formula which eliminates all other 
personal property taxes on airline 
flight property. 

29 Private Planes 
Licensed By CAA 

Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has issued 39 additional new 
airworthiness certificates for pri- 
vate planes, purchased by in- 
dividuals and firms from military 
surplus. 

List of the aircraft numbers, 
buyers, make and model of plane 
and engine, and date of manufac- 
ture follows: 



Little Dipper 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
may have ready for test flight 
soon the experimental pro- 
totype of a two-passenger 
personal airplane. It is expect- 
ed to show the best features of 
the company’s experimental 
"puddle-jumper,” the one- 
place Little Dipper, but with 
one striking difference: the 
engine will be behind the 
cabin, turning a long propeller 
shaft, to give the pilot maxi- 

► “Secret’s" Out — While Lock- 
heed is endeavoring to keep 
its personal plane tests under 
wraps, so many pilots have 
flown the Little Dipper and so 
many have seen it flying at 
Lockheed Air Terminal and 
elsewhere that a brief descrip- 
tion of its salient features is 
well known. 

The tiny plane weighs less 
than 500-lbs. empty and is 
mounted with a 50-hp. modi- 
fied Franklin engine. It has a 
top speed of around 100-mph.; 
cruises at 85; will maintain 
flight at 35, and lands at 
around 30-mph. Its structure is 
of maximum simplicity, with 
an exceptionally small amount 
of riveting in its two-piece 
shell fuselage. There are only 
four ribs in each wing struc- 

Prentiss Cleaves, formerly 
with Cessna, does company 
demonstrations, one being a 
spectacular “jump” takeoff 
after a run of 125-ft. When a 
rolling speed of 35-mph. has 
been reached the ' flaps are 
snapped down and the Dipper 
bounces upward with an heli- 
copter effect. 



Flyers To Discuss 
Air Regulation Plan 

Private flyers, representing or- 
ganizations and as individuals, 
will convene in Washington Nov. 
26-27 for. a Joint Private Flying 
Conference scheduled for the Ho- 
tel Statler under sponsorship of 


the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. William B. Stout, NAA vice- 
president in charge of private fly- 
ing, will preside. 

Tentative program calls for dis- 
cussion of federal, state and local 
regulations on flying leading up 
to an effort to draft recommenda- 
tions for a practical coordinated 
state and federal regulatory pro- 
gram. 

► Other subjects will include; lack 
of airports for the private flyer 
and community attitudes toward 
airports, the private flyer’s place 
in air defense, private plane de- 
sign and equipment, local com- 
munity flying organizations, air 
tours, standard airport traffic pat- 
terns and procedure. 

Groups expected to be rep- 
resented include: Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association, United 
Pilots & Mechanics Association. 
Sportsman Pilots Association, Civil 
Air Patrol, local flyers’ groups 
such as the Aero Club of Wash- 
ington, and representatives of 
manufacturers, and state and fed- 
eral regulatory officials. The con- 
ference is limited by space to 200 
persons. 

Arrangements have been made 
for free plane tie-down privileges 
for pilots wishing to fly to Wash- 
ington for the conference, at Con- 
gressional airport, Rockville, Md.; 
Hyde Field, Clinton, Md.; College 
Park airport. Riverdale, Md., and 
at Hybla Valley airport. Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Continental Delivering 
Three New Engines 

Start of deliveries of three new 
six-cylinder aircraft engine de- 
signs ranging in output from 100 
to 115 to 125 horsepower has been 
announced by C. J. Reese, presi- 
dent of Continental Motors. 

These engines follow the fa- 
miliar air-cooled horizontally op- 
posed four-cylinder design used 
by the company and now produced 
in 65, 75 and 85 horsepower sizes. 

► More Models — Reese said that 
early next year four more six- 
cylinder horizontally opposed en- 
gines will be available in 150, 165, 
185 and 210 horsepower sizes. 

In addition to aircraft engines 
for lightplanes, the company is 
producing a seven-cylinder radial 
engine, R-670, made before the 
war and rated at 220 to 240 horse- 
power. Continental also has a new 
nine-cylinder radial rated at 525- 
hp. designed for feeder-type 
planes. 
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...IN YOUR NEW SILVAIRE! 



war reality! 

Not just tiny plane, of course. But an 
At.i.-MKTAL Silvaire! A safe air-worthy job 
that gets you there — cheaply and quickly. 

The new all-metal Silvaire by Lus- 
coinlie reflects once again the proven lead- 
ership of this pioneer — the very first com- 
pany ever to build all-metal personal 
planes! 

For the thrilling Silvaire makes a busi- 


ness trip a pleasure trip— a pleasure trip 
a real joy ride! And here’s a plane in the 
clouds for quality but down to earth for 
price. Because of its construction — rugged 
all-metal — it is durable and has a high 
trade-in value, too. 

Style? Looks? Performance? The new 
Silvaire will excite you . . . mail the coupon 
below' for free, descriptive folder. j»i.c-i..La 



AMERICA'S FIRST ALL-METAL PERSONAL PLANE 


BY LUSCOMBE 

AVIATION NEWS • November 12, 1945 


; LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
Sales Promotion Department L- 1 
Trenton 7, New Jersey 

□ Please tell me some more about the SILVAIRE. 


Street 

City 

.23 
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Cost-plus Aircraft' Procurement 
Being Dropped As General Policy 

Bulk of Navy purchasing will go back to pre-war basis; both 
services to allow exceptions only for experimental and research 
work or in unusual circumstances. 


The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee type 
of contract for procurement of air- 
craft is on its way out except un- 
der unusual circumstances and in 
certain instances of experimental 
and research development work. 

The Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics has halted procurement of air- 
craft on the wartime cost-plus 
basis except in the cases men- 
tioned and the bulk of aeronau- 
tical purchasing will be on the 
pre-war basis of competitive and 
lump-sum contracts. The same 
policy will apply for the procure- 
ment of new facilities. 

► Army Plan — The Army has de- 
cided to use the cost-plus method 
on experimental work. On produc- 
tion contracts, the Secretary of 
War, under proposed legislation, 


would be authorized to enter into 
them on either a competitive bid 
or negotiated basis. 

Under the new Navy order, any 
exceptions to the lump-sum con- 
tract policy will have to clear 
through the office of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

► Navy Policy — The general Navy 
policy is this: 

► On production contracts — no 
cost-plus contracts will be ap- 
proved. 

► On research contracts — cost-plus 
contracts may be approved. 

► On research, development and 
experimental contracts — every ef- 
fort is to be made to reach a lump- 
sum contractual agreement but 
failing to arrive at a satisfactory 
agreement, or in instances in 



CONSTELLATION ASSEMBLY LINE: 

Lockheed’s assembly lines are rushing the first commercial versions of 
the Constellation transport to eight waiting airlines. Extensive mod- 
ifications and refinements are being worked into military Constellations 
to fit them for luxury passenger service. 


which the best interests of the 
Navy are served, approval will be 
given to cost-plus contracts. 

Virtually all Naval aircraft pro- 
curement throughout the war has 
been on the cost-plus basis, a de- 
vice developed to speed produc- 
tion. It was authorized in the War 
Powers Act and the action of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics in ter- 
minating this type of contract is 
well in advance of the expiration 
of that authority at the end of 
1945. 

► New Law — Current thinking in 
the Army Air Forces is to ask 
Congress for new legislation' sup- 
planting, rather than merely 
amending the Air Corps Act of 
1926 which governs military air- 
craft procurement. The 1926 stat- 
ute is considered outmoded and 
already has been amended so often 
that there is doubt as to the mean- 
ing of some of its provisions. The 
draft of the new legislation now 
being considered by the Air Staff 
is briefer, simpler and much more 
elastic than the 1926 act and would 
give the Secretary of War wide 
discretionary powers. 

► A particularly strong point of the 
proposed legislation is found in its 
clarification of the number of 
planes of an experimental type 
that can be purchased. Under in- 
terpretation of the present law, the 
number has been limited to one. 
The new bill would permit the 
Secretary of War to authorize pur- 
chase of any number up to a wing 
— a variable quantity which would 
give the AAF a sufficient number 
for tactical testing. 

Present plans in the AAF on 
their proposed appropriations call 
for 31 percent for new models, 8 
percent for fighters, 6 percent for 
bombers, 3 percent for cargo 
planes, 9 percent for pilotless craft 
and 2 percent for rotary wing. 

Link Trainer Surplus 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc., 
makers of the instrument trainers 
used by both Army and Navy dur- 
ing the war, has signed an agency 
agreement with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. whereby the 
company is undertaking re-condi- 
tioning and sale of surplus Link 
trainers. 

Under the arrangement, all gov- 
ernment-owned trainers deemed 
commercially salable are being 
sent to the Link factory to be put 
in good order, and then will be 
offered to the public. Price will be 
$1,500. To date, more than 200 of 
them have been declared surplus. 
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COORDINATED COOPERATION! 



WOLAB CORP. 


W olab's past experience in assisting the Aircraft 
Industry to tool up for the high production demands 
of the War just finished has created the fine tool- 
ing craftsmen so essential to precision production 
workmanship. We ccrn do rough assemblies when 
called for in specifications but when close tolerances 
are specified, we're right on the beam. 

We stress our classifications as Designers and 
Builders. We have found that the advantage in any 
tool building program lies primarily in having de- 
signers and assembly crews under one roof, assur- 
ing coordinated control over both departments and 
100% cooperation on all programs. 


for cost and delivery 
estimates on Aircraft 
and Automotive tooling. 

Springfield, Ohio 


• Tools furnished by 
Wolab Corporation for 
Aeronca Aircraft's "Chief" 
consisted of Aileron Spar 
Assembly, Aileron Nose 
Assembly, Final Aileron 
Assembly and Aileron 
Checking Gage. 


JIGS 

TOOLING CONTRACTORS 
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90% of U. S. cities can have front 


Harbors, rivers and lakes were the logical spots for settle- 
ments, when the nation was young, and thus today about 
90 per cent of urban points include water area adequate for 
floatplane operation. 

Prospective air service operators should investigate the 
possibilities of using these ready-made airports at the front 
doors of most of America’s cities. For sales, charter or school 
purposes, floatplane operation offers an economical oppor- 
tunity to render more convenient city service than from any 
other airport. 

Edo makes a standardized line of metal floats for virtually 
?very plane. Light-plane sizes are immediately available. 


door air service 



Five floatplane bases are on the river in the heart of the 
city, four others are nearby. Charleston, West Virginia, 
has a busy seaplane taxi service. On the river below 
Hackensack, New Jersey, four operators keep a dozen 
planes aloft. Opportunity awaits in hundreds of other spots. 





Sperry Head Warns 
Draft Slows Research 

Gillmor tells Senate committee 

many companies are losing valu- 
able engineers; sees U. S. leader- 
ship in danger. 

Continued drafting by Selective 
Service of young, qualified aero- 
nautical engineers is seriously in- 
terfering with the nation’s re- 
search and development program 
and hampering reconversion, a 
Senate committee has been warned 
by a spokesman for the aircraft 
industry. 

R. E. Gillmor, president of Sper- 
ry Gyroscope and a member of 
the board of governors of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, told 
the War Mobilization subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee that “the nation’s po- 
sition of aeronautical leadership 
cannot be maintained for long if 
the aircraft industry continues to 
lose its engineering personnel at 
the present rate.” 

► Losses Cited — He cited one air- 
craft company which lost five 
engineering specialists during Oc- 
tober alone, and has 25 others sub- 
ject to induction at a time when 
it is working on more secret proj- 
ects for the Army and Navy than 
at anytime during the war. One 
other company has 49 engineers 
now subject to induction, another 
has 23 and another seven. 

Gillmor’s statement to the com- 
mittee cited reports that Russia 
and Britain were embarking on 
greatly expanded aeronautical re- 
search programs and contrasted 
these trends with recent drastic 
reductions in appropriations for 
Army and Navy aeronautical re- 
search work. Requests by the AAF 
have been reduced from $245,000,- 
000 to $115,000,000, while the 
Navy’s requests were cut from 
$148,000,000 to $61,000,000. 

► Program — The industry’s pro- 
gram called for: 

► An understandable definition of 
the nation’s research needs and ob- 
jectives to enable the public to 
gage whether present curtailed re- 
search and development appro- 
priations were adequate, especially 
in view of the reported research 
programs of other nations. 

► Steps to mobilize competitive pri- 
vate enterprise to the task of de- 
signing, developing and producing 
instruments and weapons needed 
for the national security. In this 
connection the statement warned 
against the adoption of patent or 


other restrictions which would dis- 
courage private industry from en- 
gaging in such fields. 

► Establishment of a clear-cut na- 
tional air policy to guide the fu- 
ture development of military and 
civil aviation as it will affect our 
future national security and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Convair To Produce 
Stoves At Nashville 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. will convert its Nashville, 
Tenn., plant to the production of 
gas and electric stoves and later go 
into farm machinery equipment 
for Aviation Corp., the parent 
company. 

Harry Woodhead, Convair pres- 
ident, said that while the company 
will enter the general manufac- 
turing field, it will continue to 
turn out commercial, personal and 
military aircraft. 

► “First Move” — “This is the first 
move of its kind by a major air- 
craft manufacturer,” Woodhead 
said. “In building the AVCO 
stove, which is designed for low 
cost mass production, we will util- 
ize the same manufacturing tech- 
niques developed during the war 
for the large-scale production of 
aircraft. 

“Re-tooling in the plant for the 
new products will start immedi- 
ately at a cost of approximately 


$2,000,000. Manufacturing space 
will be utilized which was virtual- 
ly surplus at the end of the war.” 

► Products of the general manu- 
facturing center will be marketed 
by AVCO, Woodhead said, in 
pointing out Convair's role as a 
manufacturer. 

► Production of consumer goods at 
Nashville means immediate trans- 
fer of production on Stinson Voy- 
ager-150 four-place personal 
planes to Convair’s Stinson divi- 
sion at Wayne, Mich. 


AAF Tests Fireballs 

Under a reciprocal agree- 
ment for exchange of techni- 
cal and research information 
among the armed forces, the 
AAF has taken delivery of two 
Ryan, jet-pushed, propeller- 
pulled Fireball fighters at San 
Diego and flown them to Eglin 
Field, Fla., for experimenta- 
tion and evaluation. 

Charles Therrien, Ryan field 
service representative, has 
been sent to Florida to help 
acquaint the Army with oper- 
ation and maintenance of the 
airplanes. The planes were 
flown from the Ryan plant by 
two AAF fighter pilots, vet- 
erans of the war in Europe— 
Capt. F. W. Bruner and Capt. 
F. M. Thomas. It was the first 
time either had flown a jet- 
powered craft. 



FIREBALL PRODUCTION: 

One of the first photographs of the Ryan Fireball jet-pushed, propeller- 
pulled plane production line since work on the advance-type fighter was 
undertaken, this shows the final assembly line at the Ryan plant at 
Lindbergh Field, San Diego. 
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New ’Chute Opener 
Eases Cargo Shock 

An automatic parachute open- 
ing device, developed during the 
war but just taken from the re- 
stricted list, shows promise of 
valuable application in dropping 
of commercial cargo. 

Worked out as a joint project of 
the Aero Medical Laboratory of 
Wright Field, and the Friez Instru- 
ment Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., the device greatly relieves 
the opening shock and conse- 
quently reduces breakage of cargo, 
► Free Fall — In trials with the sys- 
tem, it was determined that the 
opening shock was much greater 
when a static cord released the 
chute at the airplane’s altitude, 
than when the chute opened after 
a free fall. 

The automatic opener consists of 
a temperature-compensated aner- 
oid, a microswitch, batteries, a 
piston, a powder-charged squib, 
and a cylinder housing the squib. 
The device can be set to perform 
at any of five different altitudes. 

At the predetermined altitude, 
air pressure actuating the aneroid 
controls the microswitch which 
closes the electric circuit. This 
fires the squib, the piston moves 
and pulls an auxiliary cable at- 
tached to the ripcord. 

Huge Canadian Bomber 
Completes Test Flights 

The biggest aircraft ever built 
or flown in Canada, the Lincoln 
superbomber, has made successful 
test flights at Malton Airport near 


Toronto, but its future is in doubt. 

This plane, which has a cruising 
range of 4,000 miles, may never 
get any farther than a War Assets 
Corp. scrap heap. The big all- 
metal midwing monoplane, which 
can carry a bomb load described 
as far exceeding eight tons, per- 
formed well according to the test 
pilot. It has a wing span of 120 
ft., 18 more than the Lancaster, to 
which it has a general resem- 
blance, although it has a faster 
rate of climb and greater range. 

► Fate Uncertain — No definite de- 
cision has been made as to what is 
to become of the plane, according 
to officials of Victory Aircraft, who 
built it. Originally intended for 
use against Japan, the Lincoln, 
with four others that are being 
built in Canada, may become a 
part of the peace-time RCAF to 
be used as training ships. There 
are no orders now for delivery. 

PAA C-5 4 Conversion 
Contracted By Republic 

Republic Aviation Corp. has en- 
tered into agreement with Pan 
American for conversion of 20 
more Douglas C-54 military trans- 
ports into passenger airliners. The 
company previously has contract- 
ed with American Airlines for the 
conversion of at least fifty C-54’s 
and this work already has started. 

Alfred Marchev, Republic pres- 
ident, said that modification and 
production lines previously 
planned have been expanded at 
the company’s Farmingdale plant 
so that work for Pan American 
can be accomplished parallel with 
that for American. 



“Lincoln” Bomber: First of five Lincoln bombers completed at Vic- 
tory Aircraft. Its four Rolls-Royce engines generate 6,600 horsepower. 
The huge craft’s wing spread is 120 ft., 18 ft. more than that of the 
Lancaster. 


► Deadline — Deliveries of the con- 
verted transports are to begin 
within 90 days after the military 
versions are delivered to Republic 
and agreements with both airlines 
call for completion of the 70 air- 
planes by next May. 

Fairchild Appointed Agent 
For Surplus Instruments 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. has been appointed agent 
for the RFC in the sale of govern- 
ment surplus aircraft navigation 
instruments, aerial cameras and 
some other related equipment. 

The contract includes not only 
Fairchild - manufactured instru- 
ments but products of Fairchild 
design which were manufactured 
by other companies during the 

► Types — Instruments involved in- 
clude Army and Navy standard 
type reconnaissance, mapping and 
charting aerial cameras, gun cam- 
eras, and other photographic 
equipment such as operating con- 
trol units for cameras; aircraft 
navigation instruments such as 
automatic radio compasses and 
electric sextants. 

Air Associates Expands 

Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, 
N. J., is opening a new branch of- 
fice and warehouse at Atlanta, Ga., 
an outlet which will permit the 
firm to reach aviation manufac- 
turers and airports in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. Kenneth MacGrath, Air 
Associates president, said the At- 
lanta branch, like other branches 
in Chicago, Dallas and Los An- 
geles, will be directed from the 
home office at Teterboro. 

Rainbow Props Chosen 

Selection of Aeroproducts pro- 
pellers to drive Republic's super- 
speed airliner, the Rainbow, has 
been announced. 

Props to be supplied by General 
Motors’ Aeroproducts Division at 
Dayton will be 16-ft., 2-ins. in 
diameter and of full-feathering, 
reversible pitch design of extreme 
width, they use hollow steel con- 
struction. 

► On Order — Now on order by Pan 
American World Airways, the big, 
40-passenger, four-engine ships 
are designed to fly from New York 
to London in nine hours (Avia- 
tion News, Oct. 22). Propulsion 
plans call for single^rotation props. 
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AiResearch Announces the 


CABIN PRESSURE REGULATOR 
OF THE FUTURE 




THE END RESULT OF 10,000 
BUILT FOR A.A.F. PLANES 


Today AiResearch is manufacturing the Model 1 cabin 
pressure regulator for A.A.F. combat planes. It weighs less 
than eleven pounds. It is fully automatic and operates en- 
tirely on airflow without outside source of power. It is the 
only regulator ever put on a production line basis, and it 
has a record of no mechanical failures during operational 
or combat flight. This achievement is the result of pioneer- 
ing research for seven years. No other concern has built 
up such "know how!’ 


Tomorrow's Regulator — the AiResearch Model 21 is 
now available to all airplane manufacturers. Now ready for 
commercial use, it is the result of experience gained through 
thousands of hours in wartime operation. It is still simpler 
in construction, easier to maintain and revolutionary in its 
performance. Weighing only, 7 >/? pounds total, it will pro- 
vide airline passengers with any desired pressurized cabin 
condition in absolute safety. Devices for heating, cooling 
and air conditioning are included as a package. 
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Smith Rejoins Pan Am 
After Service In Navy 

Lieut. Comdr. James H. Smith, 
Jr., left, returned from active duty 
in the Navy, has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc. Smith has been 
with Pan American since 1936 when 



he joined the company as assistant 
to vice-president John ' C. Cooper. 
He has held numerous positions 
with Pan Am. Robert L. Cum- 
mings, Jr., right, has been appointed 
manager of the Atlantic division of 
Pan Am, succeeding John C. Leslie, 
who recently became vice-president. 
Cummings has been with Pan Am 
since 1941. 

Lieut. Col. H. C. Rankin (photo), re- 
cently released from active duty, 
has assumed the 
position of sales 
manager of 
Beech Aircraft 
Corp. Rankin 
has been with 
Beechcraft since 
its earliest days 
and served as 
chief pilot of 
Beech for sev- 
eral years. Carl 
B. Wootten, who has been sales 
manager, has been assigned the po- 
sition of manager of a direct fac- 
tory sales branch at his own request. 

Lieut. Col. Henry A. Wise, Jr., for- 
mer secretary and general counsel 
for All American Aviation, Inc., has 
joined the law firm of Hastings, 
Stockly and Layton in Wilmington, 
Del. Colonel Wise joined All Amer- 
ican in 1939 and left in 1942 to join 
the Army where he served as chief 
of the AAF glider section. 

William A. Glassford has returned 
to United Air Lines as San Diego 
district traffic manager. W. R. Pat- 
rick, in charge during Glassford's 
military leave, becomes assistant 
district traffic manager. 

Andrew Mackintosh has been named 
assistant personnel director for 
TACA Airways Agency, Inc. He 


joins TACA from General Aircraft, 
Inc., where he was assistant director 
of personnel. 

W. Fields De Groat, formerly chief 
aeronautical engineer of the Ford 
Willow Run plant, and John Gitz, 
formerly chief production engineer 
of Republic Aviation Corp., have 
joined the design engineering staff 
of Kellett Aircraft Corp., to work 
on advanced helicopter projects. De 
Groat has been named chief re- 
search and development engineer 
while Gitz becomes chief project en- 
gineer. De Groat recently resigned 
from Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., where he was engineer in 
charge of preliminary design at the 
San Diego plant. 

John S. White (photo) has been 
named personnel director of Chi- 
cago & South- 
ern Air Lines, 
s u c c e e ding 
R. Todd Crutch- 
field. White joins 
Chicago & 

Southern from 
the Colgate Air- 
craft Corp., 

Amityville, N. 

Y., where he has 
been personnel 
manager. Crutchfield will continue 
as a division head in the personnel 
department at the airline. During 
the early part of the war Crutch- 
field was general manager of C. & S. 
modification center. 


Two Lines Announce 
Transfers of Personnel 

Delta Air Lines announces several 
personnel changes:, George O. Stay- 
man, former district traffic manager 
in Cincinnati, has been transferred 
to the new Chicago office as north- 
ern district traffic manager. Charles 
M. Mashburn, Rodger R. Meier and 
Marion Niskern have been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. John S. Raper, 
former fighter pilot, has returned to 
Delta and been assigned to Cincin- 
nati as traffic representative. Edwin 
H. Bishop, formerly district traffic 
manager in Birmingham, has been 
assigned to the same position in the 
new Miami office. Ken Hall also 
goes to Miami. Robin Huckstep of 
the Shreveport office, has been 
named traffic representative in 
Birmingham. 

In the reorganization of Glenn L. 
Martin Co., G. L. Bryan, Jr., be- 
comes head of the technical depart- 
ment of the engineering division. 
II. C. Wieben heads the design de- 
partment and C. W. Miller is in 


charge of the administrative depart- 
ment. P. M. Magruder has been 
named director of commercial sales; 
R. L. Sansbury, Army sales; W. A. 
Terry, Navy sales, and J. L. Bordley, 
contract administration department. 

Delta Names Cushing 
To Operations Post 

George R. Cushing (photo) has 
been elected to the newly created 
position of vice- 
president of 
operations, and 
to the board of 
directors of Del- 
ta Air Lines. At 
the same time 
Col. L. C. Parker 
was re-elected 

ident in charge 
of traffic and to 
the board of directors. Col. Parker 
has been with the Air Transport 
Command and served as chief of 
staff of the European division. 
Cushing joined Delta as a pilot in 
1935 and became chief pilot in 1937. 
He later was operations manager. 
He is a member of the Georgia State 
Aviation Commission. 

Charles A. Tehan has been named 
division manager of the newly cre- 
ated Detroit-Roanoke division of 
Eastern Air Lines. At the same time 
John M. Lyons was named .district 
traffic manager for the New Eng- 
land district. 

Walter R. Macatee has been ap- 
pointed manager of the airport divi- 
sion of the American Road Builders’ 
Association. Macatee has had ex- 
perience in airport construction, hav- 
ing for years been special Washing- 
ton representative for the Asphalt 
Institute. The Association plans to 
extend and expand its activities in 
engineering and construction of air- 

Blees Appointed Head 
Of Sales By Convair 

William A. Blees, formerly vice- 
president and Pacific Coast manager 
of Young & 
Rubicam adver- 
tising agency, 
has been ap- 
pointed vice- 
president in 
charge of sales 
for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. Blees also 
will serve on 
the sales com- 
mittee of the Aviation Corp. Since 
1942 Blees has been in charge of 
the Convair advertising account for 
Young & Rubicam. He will direct 
sales of all commercial, personal 
and military aircraft. 
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Leonard C. Mallet (photo), a vet- 
eran of 16 years with various divi- 



sions of United 
Aircraft Corp., 
has been named 
assistant general 
manager of 
Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft - divi- 
sion, East Hart- 
ford. Mallet was 
elected a vice- 



Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Missouri 
in 1942, serving as general manager. 
He joined the Sikorsky Aircraft 
division of United in 1929 after 
several years with Fairchild Air- 
plane Manufacturing Co. and Gen- 
eral Airplanes Corp. 


W. J. Dalby, traffic manager of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, has been appointed 
to the Traffic Advisory Committee 
of the International Air Transport 
Association. 


New British Plane 
Tests ‘Wing’ Idea 

Constructed to prove the princi- 
ple of the flying wing for air trans- 
ports is Great Britain’s first post- 
war tailless aircraft designed and 
built by Handley Page. 

The unconventional type (Av- 
iation News, Oct. 29), is pow- 
ered by two de Havilland Gypsy 
Major engines of 140-hp. It weighs 
4,000-lbs, has a wing span of 40- 
ft., wing area of 246 square feet 
and a fuselage length of 18-ft. It 
carries a pilot and one passenger, 
cruises at 150-mph. and has a ceil- 
ing of about 15,000-ft. 

► Sharp Contrasts — The craft, 
named the Manx, contrasts sharply 
with the conventional airplane, 
apart from having no tail, in that 
the wings are swept back at an 
acute angle, with rudders that 
move in an outboard direction 
only, mounted at the tips. The ail- 
erons also act as elevators and are 
known as “elevons.” 

Main advantage of the tailless 
type of aircraft as seen by The 
Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, are lower structure 
weight because there are no com- 
plicated tail surfaces to be car- 
ried, the unrestricted field of fire 
aft in the case of a military plane 
and, in the case of a civil type, 
easy access for loading freight and 
passengers through the rear end of 
the fuselage. 

It was pointed out that such a 
type offers great possibilities for 
the installation of jet propulsive 
units within the wings. 



MODELS 

4000 

4100 


# Designers and engineers welcome the patented Scott Master 
Cylinder, a highly efficient pressure generating device for use 
with aircraft hydraulic brake systems. Available in two sizes 
with displacements of .38 cubic inch and 1.2 cubic inch. Built 
for pressures up to 1200 lbs., with design operating pressure 
of 650 lbs. when installed as illustrated. Adjustable in length, 
both sizes are interchangeable. No internal valves or small ports 
to score piston. Reservoir built-in — not external. Easy to bleed. 
Throughout, a dependable Scott quality-built product— one which 
you can "specify as Standard" with complete confidence. 



Scott 


204 ERIE STREET 
LANCASTER 
NEW YORK 
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What Shielding Conduit 



is Best for Airline Use? 


Frankly, no shielding manufacturer, engine manufacturer, no one pat 
ticular airline has the final answer to this problem. Titeflex Aerocon 154 
was developed during the war to satisfy military requirements for a 
mechanically rugged conduit with optimum shielding characteristics. It 
proved an excellent conduit on both the high and low tension sides of 
the ignition system on planes flown by both the Army and the Navy. 


Airline Problems oi Peace and Conversion 

Airline maintenance engineers are presently faced with a great number 
of problems in the conversion of military aircraft to commercial use. They 
are also free to specify new equipment on operating aircraft — equipment 
not necessarily conforming to Army and Navy specifications. 

While Aerocon 154 may solve the shielding problems of many airline 
maintenance departments, Titeflex engineers are currently working with 
specific airlines to develop conduit types exactly suited to their require- 
ments. If you are not taking advantage of this personalized engineering 
service, a letter to our main office will start an engineer on his way. 
Titeflex, Inc., 508 Trelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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Air Line Stocks, At All-Time High, 
Favored Over All Other Groups 

Tremendous growth factor is cited as reason, together with re- 
peal of excess profits tax provision and limited supply of 
shares available. 


Spirited buying has placed air 
line securities at all-time highs. 
These shares have been consistent- 
ly strong in recent months even 
when the general market has been 
showing faltering tendencies. 

This strength may be attributed 
to three main reasons: (1) out- 
standing post-war growth aspects, 
(2) repeal of the excess profits tax 
provision and (3) the limited sup- 
ply of air line shares. 

► Many Studies — Reflecting this 
widespread interest are the many 
studies and reports on the air 
transport industry being released 
by many New York stock ex- 
change and investment firms. This, 
in turn, frequently causes buying 
to feed on itself. 

► Typical of current comment is 

the recommendation appearing in 
Standard’s and Poor’s Outlook for 
Oct. 29, 1945: “Demonstrated 

earning power, strong financial 
position and high credit standing 
of the larger air transport com- 
panies places them in a favorable 
position despite recent sharp price 
advances. We continue to regard 
American, Eastern, Northwest, 
TWA and PCA as outstanding 
long-term growth equities.” 

► The accompanying table shows 
the 1945 market action of all the 
air line equities. Gains range from 
41 to 191 percent. Virtually all of 
this appreciation took place with- 
in the last six months. 

Colonial's gain of 191 percent is 
probably due to the very limited 
supply of its stock. A total of 
274,200 shares are outstanding, of 
which about half is believed close- 
ly held. This limited marketabil- 
ity makes for wide price fluctua- 

► Leader — Top honors, from the 
standpoint of general market in- 
terest, belong to Eastern Air Lines. 
This carrier’s equity rose $8 a 
share in one day. Moreover, since 


November 1, the stock reached the 
$100 mark, representing the first 
air line to make the “Century 
Club” on the exchange. (American 
and Pan American would be mem- 
bers were it not for their previous 
stock split-ups). In view of the 
widespread market interest, East- 
ern’s stock (597,023 shares out- 
standing) is in very short supply 
and its skyrocketing must, in part, 
be chalked up to this factor. 

The most important element in 
Eastern’s rise, however, may be 
found in its position as the lead- 
ing beneficiary of the repeal of the 
excess profits tax and reduction in 
normal and surtax rates. The com- 
pany is one of the few air trans- 
ports in the EPT bracket. Were 
it not for this tax and assuming an 
overall normal and surtax rate of 
40 percent, Eastern’s earnings for 
the first six months of 1945 would 
have been about $5.50 per share 
instead of the $1.43 actually re- 
ported. 

► Limits — TWA, with a gain of 142 
percent, probably has attracted 
considerable buying in view of its 
newly certificated international 
operations. A limited supply of 
marketable stock is also a factor. 

American, also a leading bene- 
ficiary in the repeal of the excess 
profits provision, no doubt has 
been confined in its market ap- 
preciation by the large amount of 
stock soon to be sold by Aviation 
Corp. The holding company, faced 
with a divestment order issued by 
the CAB, is required to sell almost 
240,000 shares of American and 
this will tend to overhang the 
market until it is disposed. 

► Among the transcontinentals, 
United shows the least relative 
market appreciation. Some sources 
attribute this to the conservative 
character of the management. The 
total floating supply of United’s 
stock is probably the largest in the 


industry — 1,516,394 shares of com- 
mon and 100,249 shares of pre- 
ferred. In other words, sharp up- 
ward fluctuations are less likely 
with sufficient shares always avail- 
able. 

► Closely Held — United’s preferred 
stock demonstrates the other side 
of the picture. This senior equity 
is convertible into common and is 
closely held by investment inter- 
ests. On Nov. 2, it recorded a gain 
of $16.50 per share on total sales 
of only 500 shares. Yet, the price 
of the common, which really de- 
termines the conversion value of 
the preferred, was up only 75 cents 
that day. 

Air line equities are being 
evaluated without any regard to 
basic asset positions or even near 
term earnings. Their growth fac- 
tor is considered so tremendous 
that the market favors them above 
all other groups. 

► No Inflation — Certainly, the in- 
flationary spirit which seems to 
motivate the general market list, 
can hardly be expected to spark 
air line prices. For one thing, the 
carriers have fixed rate bases and 
their operating costs — materials, 
fuel and wages — all will be ad- 
justed upwards. To this, the air 
line enthusiasts retort that the in- 
dustry’s growing volume will more 
than absorb any increasing costs. 

► Nevertheless, it is a market 
truism that as prices continue 
higher, profit possibilities become 
more limited and the risks mul- 
tiply. 


Market Action 

Tabulation of market action 
on all airline securities: 

1915 Per- 
Market Range* centage 
Company High Low Increase 


American . $85 00 8 

llmr.il? 27.75 

•Chic & Southern 29 00 
—Colonial 23.25 

•Continental 1900 


• Miii-Contincn 
National 
+ \'orthenst. . 


18.00 
29.00 
19 63 
1950 
. 28.50 


26.75 
16.63 
21.38 1 
) 26.00 1 
i 31.13 
) 118.00 
1 17.25 


•Up to and including Nov. 1, 1945 
+Listed on New York Curb Ex- 
change 

(•Quoted bid prices in "Over-the- 
counter” market 
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INTO peace 


B-29 Bomber Becomes C-97 Transport 


The B-29 is unquestionably the world’s finest 
bomber ... its range, speed, load capacity far 
exceed any other. Boeing engineers and de- 
signers decided that this famous ship had 
peacetime possibilities as a commercial trans- 
port if its carrying capacity could be increased. 
So they put their heads together and came up 
with the C-97 ... a double-fuselaged giant with 
10,000 feet of cargo space, capable, in wartime, 
of transporting 100 fully -equipped troops. 

Except for this new hull, the C-97 resembles 

FUEL PUMPS 


its B-29 brother in most respects . . . including 
the tail and the huge wing with its four great 
Wright 2200-h.p. engines. And just as 
Chandler-Evans carburetors made a fine war- 
time record on the Superforts, so is their steady, 
dependable performance carrying on in this 
peacetime version. 

As new and finer sky giants are developed 
in the years ahead, CECO products will con- 
tinue to supply them with the precision and 
quality that has met the test of war. 

PROTEK-PLUGS 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 

SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

Kaiser Studies Transcontinental 
Non-Scheduled Airfreight Line 

Firm of consultants working on survey; start of service in near 
future considered possible, using surplus C-47’s, hauling 
flowers to East and clothing on return trip. 


Henry J. Kaiser has ordered a 
study of the potential demand for 
a. San Francisco-New York non- 
scheduled air freight service. 

Associates of the shipbuilder say 
his son, Edgar Kaiser, and Ralph 
Collett of Oregon Shipbuilding Co., 
Portland, Ore., are key figures in 
the proposed project. 

Kaiser headquarters at Oakland, 
Calif., disclosed that while no 
planes have been purchased and 
no freight contracts have been 
signed, a survey is being made. 

► Analysis — Lee E. Bishop, of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s flight test 
staff, is 'on leave of absence to 
work With Alvin P. Adams & As- 
sociates, Los Angeles aviation con- 
sultants, in projecting a marketing 
and operations analysis for Kaiser. 

Aviation observers in the San 
Francisco Bay area believe that if 
the project materializes, service 
will be started in the near future, 
on the assumption that such op- 
erations started before the end of 
the year might gain "grandfather” 
rights which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board may not accord non-sched- 
uled services launched after Jan. 1. 

► Cargo — While lacking official 
confirmation, a sifting of reports 
concerning the Kaiser project in- 
dicates service might be started 
with four surplus C-47 transports, 
and with a guarantee by San Fran- 
cisco cut-flower wholesalers to 
provide shipments totaling 20 tons 
a week at a shipping cost of 20 
cents per ton mile. New York 
garment wholesalers are said to 
have guaranteed return flight ship- 
ments of fashion specialties. 

Union Oil Co.’s Pacific Airmo- 
tive is understood to have been 
offered a contract for airplane 
maintenance, and arrangements 
with Western and Continental Air 
Lines for servicing of air freight- 
ers in the areas served by those 
lines have been discussed, accord- 
ing to other reports which cannot 


be verified. Intermediate stops al- 
ready mentioned include Reno, 
Denver, Omaha, Chicago and 
Cleveland, with a private airport, 
such as Westchester, to be used as 
the New York terminal. 


Page Airways Opens 
Air Cargo Division 

Page Airways of Rochester, N. Y., 
has organized an air cargo divi- 
sion which accepts business on 
either a charter or contract basis. 
Both single and twin-engine planes 

According to R. W. Bowen, man- 
ager of the division, service is 
available to all parts of the coun- 
try. 

► Cost Scale — Rates vary from 40 
cents a ton mile for shipments of 
1,000-lbs. or less to 30 cents a ton 
mile on a load of 2,000-lbs. or 


Pittsburgh Air Van 

A Pittsburgh van company 
which first requested a CAB 
certificate two years ago has 
acquired a single-engined 
Noorduyn Norseman and ex- 
pects to start a non-scheduled 
air transport service about 
mid-November. 

The W. J. Dillner Transfer 
Co., operators of moving vans 
in 26 states, claims it is the 
first household moving firm to 
take to the air. More Noor- 
duyns, all powered with 650- 
hp. Pratt & Whitneys, will be 
added in the near future, and 
surplus Douglas C-47’s may be 
utilized later. 

► Long Hauls — Dillner will dis- 
courage short hauls, having 
set a 200-mile' minimum rate 
for specific items such as 
pianos, beds and davenports, 
which are only about 10 per- 
cent higher than regular van 
prices. Considerable machin- 
ery and other commodities are 
expected to be flown which 

► Some of the company's 
planes may be equipped with 
floats or skis when special jobs 
require them. 


more, distances based on airport 
to airport air miles. 

A 1, 000-lb. shipment is flown 
100 miles in 40 minutes for $17.50, 
or 150 miles in 55 minutes for 
$27.50, while a 2,000-lb. shipment 
is flown 100 miles for $30, 150 
miles for $45 and 200 miles for 
$60, according to the schedule. 



PENNSYLVANIA SEAPLANE BASE: 

Official seaplane base, CAA designation, at Erie, Pa., is to be set up on 
the bayfront to the left of the public dock, shown here. R. D. McAllister 
& Son, one of the largest boat plants on Lake Erie, have the franchise. 
R. Holman, American Airlines pilot, has shown intention of establishing 
the Presque Isle Aviation Co., at this base. He plans to use two Republic 
Seabee amphibians, now on order, for flying sportsmen, along with regu- 
lar passenger service to hunting and fishing rounds in Canada. 
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"Penny-wise" FIBERGLAS* insulation assures 
"pound-wise" comfort for Stratoliner passengers 


ZJJJC Costly weight was saved — 
jauiiisiimirii P r °f' la ble pay loads were 
“* increased and passenger 
comfort was assured, by TWA — when 
Fiberglas Insulation was installed in the 
Stratoliners. 

Thoroughly tested and proved, Fiber- 
glas is installed wherever insulation is 
called for in all of America’s bombers, 
cargo and fighter planes. Fiberglas Air- 
craft Insulation is made of fine fibers of 
glass, fabricated into flexible blanket 
form, 10 sq. ft., *4 in. thick, weighing as 


little as 4 ounces. It has exceptionally 
low moisture pickup, even under condi- 
tions of extreme humidity, and provides 
an optimum of thermal insulating effi- 
ciency and sound reduction. Easy to 
handle and install, it maintains its form 
and shape even under extreme vibration. 

If you do not have complete informa- 
tion on Fiberglas in this and other forms 
for application in aircraft, write today. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
1892 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Fiberglas 


AIRCRAFT 

INSULATION 
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Play ford Backing 
Contract Carrier 

Florida air enthusiasc and capi- 
talist setting up new concern; 

delivery of six surplus C-47’s 

U. S. Airlines, Inc., backed by 
Harry Playford, Florida air en- 
thusiast and capitalist, has been 
organized as a non-scheduled, con- 
tract cargo air carrier and prob- 
ably will be in operation by the 
end of the year. 

Ground crews already are sta- 
tioned at Bush Field, Augusta, Ga., 
awaiting formal delivery of six 
Douglas C-47 transports from gov- 
ernment surplus authorities, and 
officials have been in conferences 
with representatives of Florida 
shippers lining up future business. 
Temporarily, at least, headquar- 
ters of the company will be main- 
tained at St. Petersburg. 

► Plans — According to C. A. Har- 
rison, vice president in charge of 
traffic and sales, the company con- 
templates limiting its activities to 
contract services. Eventually, it 
may be possible to purchase Fair- 
child C-82 cargo transports to re- 
place or supplement the Douglas 
equipment. 

Playford is president of a St. 
Petersburg bank, an owner of 
Alaska Air Lines, a director of Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, a 
member of CAA's Non-Scheduled 
Flying Advisory Committee, and a 
private flyer. 

► Operated School — Last spring 
U. S. Flying Services, Inc., which 
be heads, leased three hangars and 
other facilities at Albert Whitted 
Municipal Airport, St. Petersburg, 
for sales, service and aircraft con- 
version activities. This company 
formerly was operated by Play- 
ford at Knoxville, Tenn., as a 
flight training school for Army 
air cadets attending University of 
Tennessee and Maryville College. 

► The new company will be one 
of the first few contract air cargo 
operators in this country. Except 
for the NC airworthiness require- 
ments of CAA which are demand- 
ed for all planes flown in the U. S., 
the line will be outside control of 
Federal aviation agencies and the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. If its ac- 
tivities are restricted solely to con- 
tract operations, it will remain 
outside any regulations which Civil 
Aeronautics Board may place on 
other so-called non-scheduled air 
services which are common car- 


New Air Travelers 

Contrary to the frequent 
claim that scheduled airlines 
attract mainly the same group 
of air travelers is the report 
that 65 percent of the passen- 
gers who have been flown by 
Maryland Air Lines' Cessnas 
between Washington, D. C., 
Easton, Md., and Rehoboth, 
Del., never had been in an air- 
plane before. Company offi- 
cials report about 45 percent 
of the passengers have been 
women, many of them Mary- 
land and Delaware residents 
who were on shopping trips to 
Washington. 

► The line now operates three 
flights a day. Air fare to Eas- 
ton is $5, against train fare of 
$4.89. Air time is 20 minutes, 
bus time is about four hours, 
and rail service involves a 
change of trains. Four passen- 
gers are carried each flight. 
Each passenger is permitted 40 
pounds of baggage. 


First Intrastate 
Md. Airline Starts 

Columbia company’s Boeing 
opens Baltimore - Hagerstown 
route; two other license holders 
promise service within 6 months. 
One of the three companies re- 
cently granted intrastate airline 
charters in Maryland has started 
service and the others expect to be 
in operation well before the six 
months deadline given them by 
the Public Service Commission. 

The decisions (Aviation News, 
Oct. 22) clarified the policy of the 
Commission in deciding four points 
which had been under long debate 
by the commissioners: 

► The commission decided against 
a cautious wait-and-see policy and 
issued approval to three carriers 
who were ordered to start service 
within six months. 

► A surface carrier was permitted 
to parallel its bus routes with air 
service. 

► Single-engine (Taylorcraft four- 
place) aircraft were declared safe 
for passenger transportation, even 
over as large a body of water as 
Chesapeake Bay. 

► All three applicants were ap- 
proved, setting up competition in a 
small state. 

Pan-Maryland officials were dis- 
appointed because they had agreed 
to serve numerous small communi- 
ties with insignificant passenger 


potentials on the assumption that 
larger points would compensate 
for these losses. They were granted 
the smaller points but virtually 
none of the major cities. 

However, Pan-Maryland’s presi- 
dent, G. Bernard Fenwick, Jr., ex- 
pects to start service in a few 
months with a six cent fare, at 
which he says he can operate in 
the black. Since a number of 
points in his license have water- 
fronts but no airports, he is con- 
sidering purchase of a fleet of 
Republic Sea bee amphibians. He 
hopes eventually to operate a fleet 
of 40 planes, on half hour sched- 
ules. 

► CAB Petitioned — Pan-Maryland 
has already filed with CAB for 
various cities in the Maryland- 
Delaware area, including Cumber- 
land, which was denied PM by the 
state agency. 

Some Lines May 
Halt For Winter 

Prospect that several of the na- 
tion’s operating intrastate air- 
lines may close down for the win- 
ter to insure maintenance of their 
perfect safety records is seen in 
Washington. 

One such airline has already 
reached this decision, although it 
has every evidence of increasing 
business by continued operation. 
The wide publicity given to the 
single accident of a Page Airways 
plane at Washington National Air- 
port, however, and the use of this 
accident by the major certificated 
air carriers as an argument against 
smaller air transport operators, has 
resulted in plans for winter sus- 
pension by the officials of this 
small company. 

► Crucial Period — The next few 
months will be a crucial period, 
also, while CAB reaches a decision 
on its future policy concerning 
regulation of the non-scheduled 
industry. Some observers in Wash- 
ington believe that one or two 
more accidents by companies un- 
certificated by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board will be a powerful blow 
to independent operators. 

► Independent operators, because 
of the scarcity of statistics in non- 
scheduled flying, would have a dif- 
ficult assignment in combatting 
claims by the larger airlines that 
non-airline air transport is unsafe, 
although if forced into a corner 
some of them admit they will not 
hesitate to publicize any phases of 
standard airline procedure which 
they consider unsafe. 
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TRANSPORT 

Close Airline— CAA Cooperation 
On Readjustment Problems Seen 

Encouragement found in recent four-day conference where 
many worrisome industry matters pertinent to expansion of 
transport operations were settled. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Encouraging signs that extreme- 
ly close cooperation between the 
airline industry and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration can be ex- 
pected in the complex period of 
post-war readjustment were seen 
when representatives of CAA, 10 
airlines and the Air Transport As- 
sociation met recently to settle a 
variety of worrisome industry 
problems. 

Questions of mutual concern in 
the past have often been permitted 
to drag through a series of con- 
ferences, extending sometimes over 
weeks. Points discussed and re- 
solved at the latest joint meeting 
were carried by the airlines to 
Administrator T. P. Wright, who 
arranged a conference with his top 
advisers. 

► Decisions — In four days the fol- 
lowing decisions were reached: 

► Interim equipment to speed ap- 
proach operations will be installed 
at 12 major airports pending the 


complete switch to very high fre- 
quency installations. 

► A formula will be adopted to 
serve as a yardstick for measuring 
the load a DC-3 can carry off 
a given runway. It will permit uni- 
form loading practices by all air- 
lines. 

► Average weight of a passenger 
will now be considered as 160 lbs. 
in summer and 165 lbs. iri winter, 
rather than 170 lbs., a change air- 
lines have wanted to make for 
some time as a survey proved the 
former average too high. 

► Requirements for “proving” pi- 
lots on each new and alternate 
route before they fly it will be 
changed, in recognition that pilots 
have established their ability to 
fly anywhere under practically all 
circumstances. 

► CAA will continue, if it can ob- 
tain the funds, to operate the con- 
trol towers at airports. 

k C-54’s in transocean operations 


Conference Roster 

Present at the meeting of 
airline industry and CAA rep- 
resentatives were: American 
Airlines— W. W. Braznell, Sam 
Saint, H. L. Roberts, R. W. 
Ayer; Braniff — Reed Knight; 
Eastern — S. L. Shannon, John 
F. Gill, E. H. Parker; North- 
west — K. R. Ferguson, J. F. 
Woodhead; PCA — Ralph Man- 
chester, J. A. Brooks; Pan 
American — Joseph Chase; 
TWA— H. H. Gallup, H. K. 
Morgan; United — W. J. Ad- 
dems; Western Air — Charles 
N. James, L. D. Carlson; ATA 
— Stuart G. Tipton, John 
Groves, Allen Dallas; Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc. — D. W. 
Rentzel; CAA— T. P. Wright, 
Chris Lample, John Huber, 
Fred M. Lanter, James L. Kin- 
ney, W. W. McConnell; CAB — 
Freeman Alberry. 


can be handled by a flight crew of 
two when conversion and training 
methods are revamped. 

► CAA will inaugurate a program 
of safety education for private pi- 
lots to reduce any danger that may 
be inherent in their use of airways. 

► Stop-gap — Use of new airport 
equipment, while purely a stop- 
gap measure is expected to cut 
average landing time to three or 
four minutes. Two non-directional 
“homing” stations will be placed 
in the vicinity of the homer mark- 
ers, out of the field of the radio 
range. This will enable pilots 
stacked up in the holding pattern 
to “hold” on the two stations, filter 
out the range signal and use the 
range frequency for voice com- 
munication. Thus all pilots in the 
pattern can hear landing instruc- 

Under present practice, the hold- 
ing pattern intersects the range 
and pilots cannot satisfactorily use 
the range frequency for voice. In- 
structions from the tower are com- 
municated to pilots by each air- 
line’s own communications system 
and on varying frequencies. 

► Locations — The airports at which 
the additional equipment will be 
installed were suggested by the 
airlines, and concurred in by CAA. 
They are: Washington, New York, 
Chicago, Burbank, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City. 

The airlines stressed at the 
meeting the necessity of the con- 
tinued functioning of the airport 
traffic control towers CAA has 



SEATTLE-TACOMA PORT NEARLY READY: 

Until now military security has prevented publication of this unusual 
“pilot’s-eye” view of the Pacific Northwest’s newest and largest airport 
at Bow Lake, midway between Seattle and Tacoma. If will be the prin- 
cipal airport of entry in the northwest U. S. The development to date 
has cost $ 5,000,000 . As soon as temporary buildings are completed, it 
will be the Seattle-Tacoma terminal for airlines now using Boeing Field, 
visible in distance. Paul Morris, Civil Aeronautics Administration re- 
gional administrator at Seattle, and his staff cooperated with the Seattle 
Port Commission in selection and development of the site. 
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the Birdmeift Perch 

By Maj&i AC WillianU, ALIAS, "TATTERED wing tips," 

Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Well, here's that postwar they've all been 
talking about. 

So we've been looking at the postwar 
planes we read about for four years. And 
we like 'em! 

Of course, we'll stick to the powerful 
Gulfhawk for our serious flying. But for 
lazing away week ends, and such, we 
want one of the little jobs. 

There's that sky-skooter made out of 
the tear-drop tank of an F4U. An honest- 
to-goodness airplane which lands under 
40, cruises better than 90, and will prob- 
ably cost less than a thousand bucks! We 

We like the flaps on the new Stinson 
that let you sink in from wa-a-y up. And 
the amount of baggage you can toss in 


without grounding the plane. 

And those swift, low-wing jobs from 
Texas . . . little hummers that get you 
there buckety-buck. 

We like 'em all so much that by the 
time we decide which one we like most, 
they’ll all probably use atomic energy! 

Meanwhile, the new planes seem to get 
as much kick as the old ones out of that 
Good Gulf Aviation Gasoline — still the 
most powerful stuff we know of. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 

No, we didn’t abandon this department. 

We still offer handsome commissions 
as Perch Pilot (bottom rung) for Little 
Known Facts About Well Known Planes. 
We still promote you to Senior Perch 


Pilot after we've accepted 5 of your 

We just didn't have room for "Facts" 

This month, the whole department is 
the work of one man: Perch Pilot (br) 
Jim Adams, of Toledo. He sent in four 
usable "Facts” with proof, which means 
he has only one more to go to become 
our first Senior Perch Pilot! 

“The spark plugs in a single engine 
cylinder flash more than 81,000 times 
on a flight from New York to Wash- 

"A 2000-hp. radial engine has as mucli 
power as a freight locomotive; weighs 
about as much as the locomotive's 
wheels!" 

“In less than 3 hours, an 18-cylinder 
radial uses more air (for combustion) 
than you could get in an X-type 
blimp!” 

"The cooling area of a certain 14-cylin- 
der radial is greater than the area of 2 
bowling alleys!" 



FLUTTER’S WISDOM 

Oh, Gulf Aviation Gasoline 

Is the stuff for your flying machine! 
It gives you a boost, 

When the throttle is goosed. 
—Keeps engine performance serene. 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ... makers of 



GULF 
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been operating with Army and 
Navy funds which now are being 
withdrawn (Aviation News, Nov. 
5). 

► No Assurance — CAA was unable 
to give any more than the previous 
assurance that it is requesting 
funds for that purpose. CAA air 
carrier inspectors in the field al- 
ready are watching closely the 
situations at those airline stops 
where tower operation has been 
discontinued. 

These inspectors decide whether 
the facilities are adequate for the 
type of service being carried on, 
and in the few cases to date — not- 
ably Bristol and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. — have determined that air- 
line operations are not made haz- 
ardous by closing of the tower. 

► Other Action — Meanwhile, the 
tower problem was tackled by a 
special committee of the Civil Avi- 
ation Legislative Council, which 
is composed of representatives of 
11 aeronautical organizations, in- 
cluding ATA. The council was one 
of the first to recognize the dif- 
ficulties arising out of discontinu- 
ance of the towers. 

Much of the CAA-industry meet- 
ing was devoted to operational 
problems of C-54’s. Customarily, 
these aircraft have been flown in 
transocean service by crews of four 
or five. The airlines expressed the 
belief that operations could be 
conducted as safely with smaller 
crews. 

CAA agreed, however, with on- 
ly two provisions: that in convert- 
ing the C-54’s for civil use, they 
be arranged and equipped so that 
they can be handled by two-man 
crews, and that airline training 
procedures be revised with the new 
goal in mind. 


Delta, EasternTo Start 
Service Extensions 

Lines will begin operations on 

routes granted by CAB in Great 

Lakes-Florida case. 

Announcement by Delta Air 
Lines and Eastern Air Lines that 
they will start operation this 
month of routes granted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
Great Lakes-Florida decision 
(Aviation News, Aug. 27) high- 
lighted notice of air service 
changes received last week by 
CAB. 

Delta intends to begin full op- 
eration of AM 54 between Chicago 
and Miami Nov. 20, with two round 
trips daily. Only part of the route 
that has been in operation, CAB 
says, is that from Cincinnati to 
Knoxville. 

► Extension — The Board granted 
Delta extension of AM 54 from 
Cincinnati to Chicago via Ander- 
son-Muncie- New Castle, Ind., and 
from Knoxville to Miami via Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Greenville-Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Augusta, Savannah, 
and Brunswick, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, -Fla. A leg of the route goes 
from Spartanburg to Charleston 
via Columbia. Delta has been flying 
between Columbia and Charleston 
on AM 24. 

The carrier plans to operate one 
non-stop round trip daily between 
Chicago and Cincinnati, and an- 
other between Atlanta and Cincin- 
nati. A round trip daily between 
Fort Worth and Atlanta on AM 24 
will be eliminated. 

► Detroit — Eastern will inaugurate 
service to Detroit on extension of 
its AM 6 Nov. 15. This extension, 


A A Tulsa Base 

American Airlines may ac- 
quire the surplus Douglas Air- 
craft modification center at 
Tulsa, Okla., for a modification 
and repair depot. City officials 
propose to make the purchase 
and sell to AA at cost charged 
by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. An estimated replace- 
ment value would be paid on 
the $4,030,000 center. While 
entire ground and hangars 
might not be sold or leased to 
AA, a large portion would be. 
Remainder could be used for 
expansion of Tulsa Municipal 
Airport facilities. 


also granted in the Great Lakes- 
Florida case, carries it from 
Columbia, S. C., to Detroit via 
Charlotte, Winston-Salem and 
Greensboro-High Point, N. C., 
Roanoke, Va., Charleston, W. Va., 
and Akron and Cleveland. 

Two round trips daily will be 
flown between Detroit and Miami 
by Eastern, which has been serv- 
ing Miami from New York and 
Boston. Additional non-stops: one 
round trip daily between Greens- 
boro and Columbia, Akron and 
Winston-Salem, Charlotte and 
Jacksonville. A non-stop between 
Jacksonville and Miami is being 
resumed. 

► Other Changes — Other service 
changes reported to the Board: 

► American Export — Added Meeks 
Field, Iceland, as a fuel stop on its 
North Atlantic route, effective 
Nov. 1. 

► Braniff Airways — Added one 
round trip daily between Dallas 
and Tulsa on AM 9 and 15, ef- 
fective Nov. 10. 

► National Airlines — Resuming 
three round trip daily service be- 
tween New York and Miami and 
between Miami and Key West on 
AM 39, Nov. 15. Each was cut to 
one round trip daily recently be- 
cause of equipment mishaps. 

► Northwest Airlines — Added one 
round trip daily between Chicago 
and Rochester, Minn., on AM 3, 
Nov. 10. 

► Western Air Lines — Inaugurating 
service to Palm Springs and El 
Centro, Calif., Nov. 15 on AM 13. 
This will permit non-stop opera- 
tion between Los Angeles and 
Palm Springs on one round trip 
daily, and between San Diego and 
Long Beach on the same basis. One 
round trip daily will be added be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego 
via Long Beach. 



AT INTERNATIONAL AVIATION MEETINGS: 


This group picture, taken recently at Montreal while the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization’s Interim Council and the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association were meeting at the same time 
shows, left to right, A. R. McComb, Australian delegate to PICAO; Dr. 
Edward Warner, president of the Interim Council; H. J. Symington, 
president of IATA; J. C. Cooper, chairman of the executive committee 
of IATA; Maj. J. Ronald McCrindle and Maj. Gen. T. H. Shen, members 
of the executive committee of IATA and Lt. Col. J. Verhaegen, Belgian 
representative on PICAO. 
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NEA Consolidation 
Heralds Hearings 

Civil Aeronautics Board author- 
ization to consolidate three North- 
east Airlines routes appears the 
forerunner of similar action about 
which three other and larger lines 
are interested. 

The Board combined North- 
east's AM 27, AM 65 and Route 70 
into a single route designated AM 
27, and approved transportation of 
mail over the segment known as 
the “Mayflower” route. 

CAB also has ordered that 
consolidation applications 
by American Airlines, TWA and 
United Air Lines be combined in 
one proceeding. AA seeks to con- 
solidate AM 18, 23 and 4; TWA 2, 
37, 44, 61 and 67; United 1, 62 and 
66. TWA’s AM 44 was not covered 
in the order for the joint proceed- 
ing, for which hearing date has 
not been set. Eastern Air Lines 
and Northeast were given permis- 
sion to intervene. 

The Northeast consolidation 
permits direct service by that car- 
rier from New York to points 
north of Boston on the east leg of 
its route and on former Route 70, 
precluded in the past because Bos- 
ton was a terminal common to all 
three routes. The Board expects 
time and mileage savings and im- 
proved equipment utilization. 

Over protests of the New Eng- 
land Steamship Co., CAB found 
that cities on the Mayflower route 
— Northeast acquired Mayflower 
airlines this year — should not be 
denied airmail service because of 
possible diversion from surface 
carriers. 

► Separate License — Instead of in- 
cluding foreign segments of NEA’s 
route in the consolidation, the 
Board followed the pattern of the 
recent Washington - Ottawa-Mon- 
treal decision and issued a sep- 
arate certificate for international 
operations, thus facilitating future 
changes in NEA’s domestic route 
pattern. Decision was deferred on 
NEA’s request to fly directly be- 
tween points on the east and west 
legs of its former AM 27 and be- 
tween New York and points on 
the west leg, bypassing Boston in 
both instances. 

In connection with the pending 
consolidation case, American has 
submitted a list of non-stops if 
probably will seek during the first 
year of operation if CAB acts 
favorably on its consolidation pro- 
posal. These are Boston-Philadel- 
phia, Boston - Baltimore, Boston- 


Washington, New York-Los An- 
geles, New York-Tucson, New 
York - Phoenix, Washington-Tuc- 
son, Washington-Phoenix, and 
Washington-San Diego. 

Others it might request “within 
the foreseeable future” are Phila- 
delphia -Tucson, Philadelphia- 
Phoenix, Philadelphia - Los An- 
geles, Baltimore-Tucson, Balti- 
more-Phoenix, Baltimore-Los An- 
geles, Nashville-Los Angeles, 
Nashville-Tucson, Nashville-Phoe- 
nix, Memphis-Los Angeles, Mem- 
phis - Tucson, Memphis - Phoenix, 
Providenee-Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence- Baltimore, Providence- 
Washington, Hartford - Philadel- 
delphia, Hartford-Baltimore, and 
Hartford-Washington. 

TCA Subsidiaries 
Sought In New Bill 

To meet requirements of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Agree- 
ment, the Canadian government 
has placed a bill in Parliament at 
Ottawa to allow government- 
owned Trans-Canada Air Lines to 
form subsidiary companies for 
operation of its trans-ocean routes. 
Under the agreement, complete 
operation details and cost statistics 
must be supplied the international 
organization. 

TCA and its subsidiaries expect 
to be operating a North Atlantic 
service, a Pacific service to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and a 
West Indies and Latin American 
service within a year, Reconstruc- 
tion Minister C. D. Howe told Par- 
liament. Separate companies from 
that operating domestic main line 
routes and those connecting with 
U. S. airlines are to be formed for 
these international operations. 

► Capital Boost — The Canadian 
government is asking for an in- 
crease in capital for TCA from 
$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 to allow 
for civil aviation expansion. As 


the government-owned Canadian 
National Railways still operates 
TCA, the bill authorizes CNR to 
issue securities for the additional 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

The government has not yet 
made plans for divorcing TCA 
from CNR, a move to which it is 
committed before next September. 
Howe stated also that the govern- 
ment has not given consideration 
to expropriating shares of Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines and is not 
doing so at present. CPA must also 
be divorced from ownership and 
operation by Canadian Pacific 
Railways within a year of the 
official end of the European war. 

No dates were announced for 
inauguration of TCA service from 
Halifax to Boston, Toronto to 
Cleveland, Toronto to Chicago, 
Port Arthur-Fort William to Du- 
luth, and Victoria to Seattle. These 
are new international Canada- 
U. S. routes announced by treaty 
last year. The Whitehorse-Fair- 
banks route under the same agree- 
ment began operation in mid-Oc- 
tober, with CPA flying it for TCA. 

All American Seeks 
Joint Service Permit 

All American Aviation has asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
an exemption order to permit op- 
eration of a combined passenger- 
pickup service over its two air 
mail pick-up routes between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va. 

Halsey R. 'Bazley, president of 
All American, said the proposed 
pasesnger service would meet a 
desperate need for air transporta- 
tion in West Virginia and the Ohio 
River Valley area. 

► Valuable Data — Of greater sig- 
nificance, however, would be the 
data furnished by operating such 
combined service. Feasibility of, 
and public reaction to, the com- 
bination has yet to be proved. 



NEW OFFICE, SHOP FOR NAL: 

National Airlines is building this (sketched) office and shop building 
on a 60-acre tract recently purchased by the airline next to the 36th 
Street Miami Airport. The construction program involves a $750,000 
expenditure. 
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Merger Of AA, MCA 
Meets Opposition 

Other lines voice unanimous ob- 
jection to attempt to speed ac- 
tion by waiving examiners' re- 

General opposition to the pro- 
posed merger of American and 
Mid-Continent Airlines, and unan- 
imous objection to AA’s attempt 
to obtain expeditious disposition 
by waiving examiners’ report, 
came from other airlines at a 
recent prehearing conference be- 
fore Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminers. 

At least eight carriers, planning 
intervention, are presently aligned 
against the merger. They are: 
Braniff, Chicago & Southern, Con- 
tinental, Delta, National, North- 
west, TWA and United. How 
strong their protests prove to be 
will depend on provisions of the 
final AA-MCA agreement and 
board action on a proposal by 
United to consolidate its new route 
application into the merger case. 

► Reaction — The petition for con- 
solidation drew mingled reactions. 
American and Public Counsel 
vehemently opposed it as an un- 
precedented procedure in merger 
cases, broadening the issues. 
Northwest, Continental, and Na- 
tional adopted a wait-and-see at- 
titude on the consolidation pro- 
posal, indicating they too might 
file applications for routes in the 
area served by MCA if such pro- 
ceeding is set. Braniff, only other - 
carrier already having filed an ap- 
plication to offset threatened loss 
of connections with MCA, and 
Delta joined United in favoring the 
consolidation. 

► Delta maintained the case has 
“all the earmarks of a new route 
proceeding” and that, in the over- 
all development of an air trans- 
port map, there is little difference 
in competitive effect between a 
new route application and an at- 
tempt to acquire new routes by 
other means. Recommendation on 
the petition for consolidation, to 
be made by Examiners William F. 
Cusick and J. Earl Cox in their 
pre-hearing conference report, 
was expected over the weekend. 

► Defense — Defending its stand on 
early disposition of the matter, 
American contended it was not 
proposing “cavalier” treatment of 
the merger and that its application 
“should be considered carefully by 
the board." 

► Expedition is necessary, the car- 
rier said, lest it be paralyzed with 


respect to purchase of equipment, 
personnel matters, and other prob- 
lems of integrating the systems. 

► AA takes the position that MCA’s 
routes will "logically fit” into its 
system; integration will not result 
in monopoly but rather in im- 
proved service and greater devel- 
opment of air transportation in the 
area, substantial economies, and 
less cost to the government; terms 
of the proposed exchange of stock 
(on a basis of one share of Amer- 
ican’s for four of MCA’s) are fair; 
all MCA stockholders are treated 
equally and fairly; and AA’s 
financial position will not be im- 

Mid-Continent, unrepresented at 
the pre-hearing conference, will 
furnish witnesses at the hearing. 

Refrigerated Plane 
Demonstrated By UAL 

A fully refrigerated DC-3 was 
used by United Air Lines recently 
in what the carrier describes as 
the first practical demonstration 
of round trip, coast-to-coast air 
service for perishables. 

The ship carried five insulated 
containers, each capable of han- 
dling about 1,600 lb. It left San 
Francisco Nov. 1 for New York 
fully loaded with flowers, fruits, 
vegetables and serum, then went 
on to Boston for two-and-a-half 
tons of fillet of haddock consigned 
to Chicago and San Diego mar- 
kets. At Chicago the plane took 
on 4,000 lb. of Lake Superior 
whitefish and other Great Lakes 
fish for the West Coast. 

► Dry Ice — Dry ice held tempera- 



“Reefcr” Plane: Interior of re- 

frigerated plane used by United 
Air Lines to carry perishables on 
a round trip, coast-to-coast oper- 
ation. The DC-3 carries five in- 
sulated containers, each of about 
1,600-lb. capacity. 


Delay Protested 

The New Hanover Board of 
County Commissioners, Wil- 
mington, N. C., irked by fail- 
ure of National Air Lines to 
provide Wilmington with air 
service, has authorized a res- 
olution to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board demanding to know 
why promised service was not 
being supplied. 

National has been certificat- 
ed by CAB to serve Wilming- 
ton on its Miami-New York 
route (latest CAB map on 
status of certificated routes 
shows Wilmington service de- 
ferred due to the national de- 
fense). Three weeks ago a 
Wilmington delegation was as- 
sured in Washington that 
National would institute ser- 
vice “immediately,” according 
to the resolution which point- 
ed out that no representative 
of NAL “has been here to ar- 
range for inaugural service.” 


ture in the containers between 35 
and 40 deg. Fahrenheit going east 
and 22 and 30 deg. westbound. 
United says the demonstration 
showed either full or partial re- 
frigeration is possible, with dif- 
ferent temperatures for different 
items. 

Ground transfer of the con- 
tainers is feasible without damage 
from outside temperatures. Each 
of the containers weighs 25 lb. and 
all five can be placed in a plane 
in 30 minutes. 

AAF To Drop Drew Field, 
Tampa, Fla., On Dec. 31 

Drew Field, Tampa, Fla., built 
at a cost of $20,000,000 and the 
training center for 250,000 soldiers 
of World War II, will cease to exist 
as an AAF base Dec. 31. 

Informed sources at Tampa said 
the field, largest in Florida and 
largest operated by the Third Air 
Force, will be returned to the 
county and be operated by the 
County Aviation Authority. 

► Airline Use — Eastern Air Lines 
and National Air Lines, now op- 
erated out of the Peter Knight 
Airport on Davis Island, will 
transfer their operations to Drew 
Field before the end of this month, 
according to present plans. 

The move was protested recent- 
ly by the Hillsborough County 
Aviation Authority, which said it 
had received no official notice, and 
had earmarked “considerable 
funds” for Knight Airport. 
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NEW BRITISH TRANSPORTS: 

Pictures show two new British planes, one under construction and the 
other being tested. Cutaway sketch is of the Airspeed Ambassador, 
being built for feeder service. It will have two Bristol Centaurus en- 
gines of 2,500 hp. each, and alternative seating arrangements for 28 to 
36 passengers. Photo in flight shows the Avro Tudor I, which British 
Overseas Airways expects to be using in North Atlantic flights early 
next year (Aviation News, Aug. 27). 



Alaskan Line Maps 
$2,000,000 Program 

Alaska Airlines plans to spend 
$2,000,000, to be acquired through 
a new stock issue, for equipment 
standardization and facilities ex- 
pansion in the Territory and on 
the link with the U. S. for which 
it has been recommended by Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiners. 

The line, filing a registration 
statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission at Phila- 
delphia, explained that “the pri- 
mary purpose of the financing is 
to provide adequate funds for 
standardization of equipment 
which will reduce maintenance 
costs; procurement of instrument 
flight facilities which will increase 
revenue flight hours, and enlarge- 
ment of facilities to meet potential 
development of the Territory and 
the acquisition of new routes con- 
necting the Territory with the 
United States.” 

► No Details Yet — The statement 
covered an unspecified number of 
shares of common stock, the num- 
ber to be supplied by amendment. 
The company said it would be suf- 
ficient to net $2,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be added to general funds 
as new working capital. Under- 
writing details and plan of distri- 
bution also will be covered in 
amendment. 

► Authorized capital of Alaska Air- 
lines is $500,000 of 4 percent con- 
vertible preferred stock, $1 par 
value, none of which has been is- 
sued, and 1,000,000 shares of $i 
par common, of which 430,387 are 
issued and outstanding, and 30,200 
held in the treasury. 

Pan Am Enlarges 
Mexico Campaign 

Pan American Airways’ West- 
ern Division has rolled up its 
sleeves and begun to work the up- 
swinging U. S. -Mexico tourist 
trade and the good will of Mexican 
business and political leaders. 

From its Western Division head- 
quarters in Mexico City Pan 
American is pouring a steady flow 
of publicity, aimed at the stimula- 
tion of tourist travel to Mexico. 

► Demonstrations — At Burbank, 
Calif., PAA is staging terminal 
demonstrations for women’s clubs 
and Girl Scout groups. 

At Mexico City, Partido de la 
Revolucion Mexicana delivered a 
well-publicized tribute “to the old- 
est airline in Mexico, for its en- 


thusiastic spirit in developing 
Mexican aviation.” 

Part of Pan American's pub- 
licity drive is to establish that 
Mexican girls enjoy all the privi- 
leges of modern women. 

► Tourist Estimate — Pan American 
officials admit frankly that they 
foresee a 1945 crop of 200,000 
Mexican tourists, and believe that 
with the offering of fast air travel 
Mexico will have 250,000 tourists 
in 1946 and 300,000 in 1947. 

Mexican business firms and the 
government of Mexico reasonably 
can be expected to be grateful for 
whatever the airline can do to 
make those estimates come true, 
for (according to Pan American’s 
published analysis of the tourist 
trade) each of the 200-300,000 
tourists expected to visit Mexico 
each year will spend approximate- 
ly $300 there during a 15-day 
visit. 


Brinckerhoff Resigns FLC; 
Will Assist Foreign Lines 

William Brinckerhoff, director 
of the aircraft division of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commission, 
has resigned effective Nov. 15, to 
become a consultant to foreign 
airlines. Brinckerhoff will be re- 
placed at FLC by William Vogel- 
bach (Aviation News, Oct. 29). 

Brinckerhoff, who formerly 
served as chief of the aircraft di- 
vision, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, will have offices at 1706 
G Street, N. W., Washington. He 
has already been retained by Com- 
pania Argentina de Navegacion 
Dodero of Argentine. Before join- 
ing the government he was in 
charge of aviation insurance ac- 
tivities for the firm of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., New York in- 
surance brokers. 
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PICAO Committee Reports Near; 
Few Fundamental Changes Likely 

Two groups complete work, others to follow soon; secretariat 
expanded to include section on operating standards; Greece 
accepts interim and transit agreements. 


After weeks of laborious de- 
liberation and detailed study in 
Montreal, the Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
is about to produce some of the 
international technical standards 
for air transport it was instructed 
to draft. 

The statutory Air Navigation 
Committee’s subcommittees on 
communications and meteorology 
completed their work last week, 
and their two reports now await 
consideration by the whole com- 
mittee, which then will pass them 
on as recommendations to the 
Interim Council. 

► Rules — Meanwhile, the Rules of 
the Air and Air Traffic Control 
Subcommittee also neared the end 
of its agenda, and put a final draft- 
ing group to work. The Airways 
Systems, Landing Areas ' and 
Ground Aids Subcommittee also is 
expected to turn in a final report 
within the next 10 days. 

Once passed by the Council, the 
international standards and rec- 
ommended practices become the 
ruling conditions for world com- 
mercial flying. Under terms of 
the interim agreement, member 
states '“undertake ... to apply, as 
rapidly as possible, in their na- 
tional civil aviation practices . . . 
such recommendations as will be 
made through continuing study of 
the council.” 

► Preparations — It is not expected, 
however, that any fundamental 
changes will be made in the tech- 
nical annexes adopted at Chicago 
last year. Drawn up originally by 
the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, these annexes are 
comprehensive and based on 
American standards, highest in the 

While the activities of some 
subcommittees were being con- 
cluded, preparations were com- 
pleted to launch other study 
groups. The Council has approved 
agendas for the Aeronautical Maps 
and Charts and Search and Rescue 
Subcommittees. 

► Acceptance — Dr. Edward Warn- 
er, Council president, last week 
announced that Greece had ac- 
cepted the interim agreement and 


the international air services tran- 
sit agreement. The Mediterranean 
nation is the 37th member of 
PICAO and 20th state to ratify the 
transit agreement, which grants 
multilaterally the first two of the 
“five freedoms” of the air. 

In making the announcement, 
Dr. Warner noted Greece’s stra- 
tegic location on the main Europe- 
Asia routes, and said its acceptance 
could be expected to facilitate de- 
velopment of international avia- 
tion in the area. 

► Expansion — The Council has ex- 
panded the secretariat to include 
a new section on operating stand- 
ards. Its chief and four experts 
will deal with customs procedures 
and manifests and accident inves- 
tigation, and are charged with de- 
velopment of standards of aircraft 
equipment and non-scheduled in- 
ternational flying. 

PICAO’s Air Transport Com- 
mittee continued its work through 
three special subsidiary groups, 
had nothing to report last week, 
and still has a long way to go in 
solving the problems under its 
jurisdiction. 

► Resolution — PICAO took the 
initiative in meeting the need for 
special regional meetings to plan 
measures of cooperation in the 
maintenance and development of 
air navigation facilities through a 
resolution asking the government 
of Erie to convene a meeting of 
states directly interested in air 
navigation in the North Atlantic 
area. The Interim Council sug- 
gested that the meeting should 
be called not later than next March 
and offered PICAO’s assistance in 
laying plans. 

Taking action even before com- 
mittees and subcommittees had 
completed consideration of the 
question of regional organizations, 
the Council acted in response to 
the expressed concern of Dr. 
Warner that steps should be taken 
immediately to preserve vital air 
navigation facilities built up dur- 
ing the war. Unless arrangements 
are made for continued mainte- 
nance of these facilities, he has 
pointed out, they will be disbanded 
as the military organizations using 


IATA Conferences 

Three of the more urgent 
regional traffic conferences of 
the International Air Trans- 
port Association will be con- 
vened by IATA’s executive 
committee early next year in 
New York, Paris and Cairo, it 
was announced in Montreal by 
Dr. L. C. Tombs, acting secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Top priority was given the 
North Atlantic conference, 
which will meet in New York, 
Jan. 8. The European confer- 
ence is scheduled for Paris, 
Feb. 12, and the Middle East 
group will convene in Cairo, 
Feb. 21. 

► Voting — Voting members of 
the conferences are those 
members of IATA who oper- 
ate scheduled international 
airlines between two or more 
points in the conference area, 
or from a point in one con- 
ference to appoint in another. 

Dr. Tombs also announced 
that the first meeting of 
IATA’s technical committee 
was held in New York early 
last week. A. C. Campbell 
Orde of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. was appointed 
chairman and Andre Priester 
of Pan American Airways was 
named vice-chairman. 


them are ordered demobilized. 

► The Council again took up the 
question of the first meeting of 
PICAO’s assembly, but arrived at 
no definite decision. Only new de- 
velopment was the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Albert Roper, secre- 
tary-general, that the meeting be 
held in Montreal. 

Multi-Engine Fuel Ruling 
Postponed To April 30 

Effective date of a requirement 
that fuel systems of all multi-en- 
gine aircraft in scheduled opera- 
tions be arranged so that failure 
of any one components will not 
cause loss of power of more than 
one engine has been postponed six 
months by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

► Adopted as a safety measure to 
overcome difficulties experienced 
in operating multi-engine planes 
not so equipped, the ruling — Spe- 
cial Civil Air Regulation 333 — was 
to have taken effect Oct. 31. Ex- 
tension to Apr. 30 was granted to 
allow operators to make necessary 
modifications during routine plane 
overhaul. 
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PAA North Atlantic 
Route Plea Opposed 

American Export and TWA con- 
tend application for changes 
would mean reconsideration of 
entire decision. 

Pan American Airways, seeking 
removal of some restrictions and 
modifications of its route awards 
in the North Atlantic case, met de- 
termined opposition from inter- 
veners at last week’s prehearing 
conference before a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board examiner. 

Charges that PAA is attempting 
to effect, in a new application, re- 
consideration of the entire North 
Atlantic decision were made by 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 
TWA alleged PAA seeks to enter 
the territory granted itself and 
American Export Airlines. The re- 
sult, TWA maintained, would be 
to destroy the territorial pattern 



PCA INSULATION: 

PCA is lining its converted planes 
with Fiberglas blanket insulation. 
Two thicknesses are used in the 
center sections adjacent to the 
wings and one on the rest of the 
cabin, about 7 80 sq. ft. altogether. 
Weight in each DC-3 is 140 lb. 
Twelve installations have been 
made and two more are in process. 
The same type of insulation is be- 
ing put in the C-54’s being con- 
verted for the carrier by the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. Picture shows a 
workman installing one of the 
blankets. Fiberglas was selected 
because it picks up a minimum of 
moisture, as compared with other 
types which can add several hun- 
dred pounds of deadweight to a 
plane. 


laid down by the Board in its de'- 
cision. Furthermore, TWA con- 
tended, the similarity between 
PAA’s new application and its pe- 
tition for reconsideration of the 
North Atlantic decision — already 
denied by the Board: along with 
like requests from four other car- 
riers (Aviation News, Aug. 20) — 
would lead only to reargument of 
issues in the earlier case. 

► Support — American Export, other 
intervener, endorsed TWA’s con- 
tentions and stated it will file a 
motion to dismiss the instant pro- 
ceedings. Export also opposed 
PAA’s proposal to serve Frank- 
,furt, Germany, announcing its own 
intention to serve that point. 

Defending the application, PAA 
said an important question to be 
resolved was the “feasibility” of 
operating the route awarded it by 
the CAB. The landing rights situ- 
ation, PAA maintained, would as- 
sume great importance in that 
connection. In addition, PAA in- 
tends to show the “improper po- 
sition” in which it has been placed. 

^ Protest — Early hearing and dis- 
position sought by Pan American 
was strongly protested by inter- 
veners. Lacking agreement, Exam- 
iner Ross I. Newmann stated that 
he would set the hearing date in 
his prehearing conference report, 
expected within 10 days. 

Mississippi Valley 
Route Hearing Heated 

Disputes between airline rep- 
resentatives and between - cities 
marked last week’s opening of the 
Mississippi Valley route hearing 
before Civil Aeronautics .Board 
Examiners Ferdinand D. Moran 
and James S. Keith in New Or- 
leans. About 100 were present. 

By mid-week, the sessions had 
settled down to presentation of, 
statements on behalf of various 
proposed routes, with Braniff Air- 
ways contending, against some op- 
position, that its operation should 
be extended from Houston to New 
Orleans. 

► Needs — Earlier most of the vari- 
ous cities favored all new service 
proposed for each. New Orleans, 
most affected, took the position 
that while there was an obvious 
lack of economic need for some of 
the proposed lines, city represen- 
tatives would correlate informa- 
tion submitted during early stages 
of the hearing and present a state- 
ment on specific preferences later. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana capital, 
declared its immediate need was 


for additional service on estab- 
lished lines. 

A conflict of interest developed 
between representatives of St. 
Louis and Kansas City over pro- 
posed extension of Eastern Air 
Lines to the latter city from St. 
Louis. St. Louis representatives 
favored extension into their city of 
lines now operating west of Kan- 
sas City. (Continental Air Lines 
has applied for extension of its 
Denver-Kansas City route to St. 
Louis.) Milton M. Kinsey, chair- 
man of the St. Louis airport com- 
mission, also told the examiners his 
city would like competing routes 
in •every direction, and differed 
with Eastern Airlines representa- 
tives on this issue. 

► Heated Discussion — Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles E. Beard presented 
Braniff’s. plea for a Houston-New 
Orleans route. Earlier Col. M. M. 
Frost, an Eastern vice-president, 
had outlined proposals formulated 
by his company to provide hourly 
plane service into New Orleans. 
Eastern also has bid for service 
between Texas points and New 
Orleans and stressed plans for 
freight carrying. 

Cross-examination of Beard by 
various airline representatives be- 
came so heated that Examiner 
Moran ordered a recess. 
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16 Overseas Offices 
Projected By CAA 

Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion hopes to keep pace with in- 
tercontinental air traffic by in- 
creasing its number of foreign of- 
fices from the present three to 16 
by the end of 1946. 

CAA now has offices at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Lima, Peru, and 
the Panama Canal Zone. New of- 
fices will be set up by the end of 
the year at Stockholm, Madrid, 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. A. S. 
Koch, assistant Administrator for 
Field Administration, says each 


Registered Professional 
Aeronautical Engineer 



RA-170, AVIATION NEWS 

520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


CAPITAL 

WANTED 

Mid Western organization desires 
capital to produce a small, low 
cost personal airplane of proven 
design. Additional models are 
presently in the design stage. For 
full particulars address letters to 
BO-171, Aviation News 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


will have at least four experienced 
CAA employees, transferred from 
domestic operations. These will 
include one technical man for air 
carrier operations, another for 
maintenance, and a third for radio, 
with a clerk. 

► Others Planned — CAA hopes that 
starting next July, beginning of 
the next fiscal year, it may open 
offices in Cairo, Karachi, Manila, 
Hawaii, Paris, Buenos Aires, Natal, 
Tokyo, Santiago, and Noumea, 
New Caledonia. 

The Administration expects 
U. S. airlines to be operating 200 
planes over 170,000 miles of world 
airways in two years. Interconti- 
nental traffic, it points out, already 
is well beyond the pre-war peak. 
Then fewer than a dozen planes 
crossed the oceans on bi-weekly 
schedules. Now an immediate in- 
crease of 30 or more planes is 
proposed, to operate daily. Route 
miles, previously about 44,000, 
have grown to more than 100,000. 


CAB ACTION 



WANTED 

CHIEF ENGINEER 

To supervise an Engineering Department of 250 to 300 people working 
in a compariy doing aircraft 'design on prime contracts with the U. S. 
Navy. Applicant must have an engineering degree plus several years of 
background as Assistant Chief Engineer or better in an aircraft company 
of similar size. Must possess drive and initiative. Must be exceptionally 
strong on detail design. Incumbent will report to the Vice President in 
Charge of Engineering. Salary between $10,000 and $13,000 per year. 
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single month of its history. The 
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► American Export Airlines officially tober, 1944, figure. Previous month - 
became American Overseas Airlines, ly record was set in August. 

Inc., Nov. 10. The new name orig- ► United Air Lines brought its daily 
inally was announced as American Hying miles to a new high of 131,- 
Airlines Overseas, Inc. 000 recently with addition of Chi- 
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increases for the first 10 months of other flights. The high daily figure 
1945 over the corresponding period pre-war was 82,000 miles. 
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same month in 1944. Passengers Jun 21. Rebuttal exhibit* due in Kansas city- 
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EDITORIAL 


30 Years’ Work Overnight 


L est we remain complacent about our aeronau- 
tical superiority, and our excellent laborator- 
ies, we should consider this unpublicized fact 
which seems to be verified readily by experts who 
are returning from Europe: 

The British and Russians fared exceedingly well 
in the capture of German research equipment. As 
prizes of war both nations have acquired, virtually 


overnight, probably as much research equipment 
and fundamental research data as we have tedi- 
ously built up during the past 30 years. 

We hope more Congressmen hear about this 
before they cast routine votes on Budget Bureau 
research recommendations, which undoubtedly 
will be as unrealistic as the Bureau’s past figures 
on aviation. 


Debris at Airports 


T he News’ pacific coast editor, Scholer Bangs, 
has uncovered a post-war condition in the 
western area which prevails to an unhappy extent 
throughout the rest of the country. His survey 
indicates that a tremendous task of housecleaning 
confronts at least 40 smaller West Coast municipal 
airports in hauling off crashed Army, Navy and 
even civilian aircraft now littering the premises 
in full view of visitors who might have wanted to 
take a ride or contract for flying lessons. 

Mr. Bangs finds that the military services have 
been flagrant in their failure to dispose of debris 
ranging from crash wreckage to piles of packing 
crates. To a lesser degree private operators are 
guilty of similar negligence. 

At Winslow, Ariz., Municipal Airport, for ex- 
ample, a landing accident damaged a Douglas 
transport beyond salvage. After being stripped of 
accessories the fuselage was left beside the road 
used by airline passengers due to fly in the same 
type transport. The airport manager claims he has 
no authority to move the wreck because it is gov- 
ernment property. The service which operated 
the plane has made no move to dispose of it. Al- 
though insignia were painted over after the crash, 
the plane obviously was flown by Naval Air Trans- 
port Service. Also at Winslow a Navy sewer in- 
stallation has been allowed to flow into the open 
beside an airline passenger building. 

In general, however, airport spokesmen feel 
that Army services have been worse offenders 
than the Navy, not only in leaving war junk on 
airports but in actual damage to airport facilities 
and failure to make subsequent repairs. 

Airport spokesmen say that in several instances 
Army officers have replied, when pressed for a 


commitment on how soon debris would be re- 
moved or airport damage adjusted: “How should 
I know? I’ll be a civilian soon. I’ll let whoever 
takes over my command worry about it.” 

The citation of airport damage charged to local 
military operations, much of it deemed unneces- 
sary to the war effort, ranges from destruction 
of runways to the cutting of trees, tearing up en- 
tire sections of paved roads, and damaging of 
buildings. Very few repairs have been made. 

While both the Army and Navy apparently have 
been careful to dispose of wreckage and debris at 
major air terminals in West Coast population cen- 
ters, there has been a disregard of municipal inter- 
ests at secondary airports, many of them used 
extensively by airlines, fixed base charter services, 
and flight schools. 

Several instances of neglect by private airport 
owners were found, in which the services cannot 
be blamed. 

At Willows, Calif., in plain view of all yisitors, 
the wreckage of a civilian plane which was flown 
into a telephone pole is prominent in a conspicu- 
ous pile of aircraft junk. 

Recently, near San Diego, at a small airport 
specializing in charter service and flight training, 
a small personal plane with a badly crumpled 
wing was allowed to remain parked for an ex- 
tended period on the flight line, in full view of 
the major highway from which the airport oper- 
ator apparently hoped to attract new business. 

The situation calls for the immediate and com- 
bined corrective efforts of all municipal and pri- 
vate airport operators, as well as the services 
which have either commandeered or leased air- 
ports for their wartime and post-war operations. 

Robert H. Wood 
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MR. ENGINEER.... 

IF YOU NEED ANY COMBINATION OF THESE 
IN PLIABLE PARTS, BHB?WcAN SOLVE YOUR 
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GIVE YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS TO 
SIRVENE ENGINEERS 

and, if it is humanly possible to do so, they 
will develop a pliable part to meet your needs. 

Since 1929, when Chicago Rawhide instituted its 
research program in the development of compounded 
elastomers, Sirvene engineers have perfected many 
hundreds of pliable parts for use under seemingly 
impossible conditions. They can do the same for you. 
The vast amount of knowledge and experience which 
they have accumulated as a result, is available for 
the solution of your particular problem. 
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SIRVENE 

THE SCIENTIFIC COMPOUNDED ELASTOMER 
A Product of tho Synthetic Rubber Division 

CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 

305 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 
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jbate with an Autopilot 



PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


T HIS young lady is about to “take off” with the G-E Autopilot in a 
Link Trainer -a decided contrast to the wartime assignment of the Auto- 
pilot, torpedo bombing. The trainer is a means whereby a person can match 
wits with this automatic pilot — and lose. Why? Because the pilot detects 
the slightest variation from course, and firmly corrects it. 

The “brains” of the Autopilot consist of electrically driven gyros that 
are responsible for its stable, highly accurate performance, even at high 
altitudes. The Autopilot embodies features greatly desired in all aircraft 
systems — light weight, first-rate performance at all altitudes, sturdiness, and 
long-lived dependability. 

G-E aircraft products, from the smallest instrument to the turbosuper- 
charger and gas turbine, are used extensively by the Air Forces. Many of 
these G-E developments are now available for commercial aviation. Their 
wartime performance gave you some idea of the way our extensive facilities 
can be co-ordinated to produce specialized equipment. Today our engineering 
service is available at all times to meet the needs of the aircraft industry. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS As your 
Stake in America’s future. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


674-37-8872 




